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ABSTRACT 

The annotated bibliography on research in the area of 
the gifted and talented contains approximately 100 abstracts and 
associated indexing information for documents selected from the 
computer file of the Council for Exceptional Children's Information 
Center and published ^rom 1959 to 1973. It is explained that the 
abstracts are chosen according to criteria of availability of 
document to user, current applicability, information value, author 
reputation, and classical content. Preliminary information explains 
hov to read the abstract (a sample abstract is included for 
identification of abstract parts) , how to use the author and subject 
indexes, how to order documents through the Educational Resources 
Information Center Reproduction Service, and how to order 
"Exceptional Child Education Abstracts" in which the abstracts were 
originally published. Also provided are a list of terms searched to 
compile the bibliography and a list of journals from which articles 
were abstracted. References included treat aspects such as 
educational motivation, creativity, acceleration, identification, and 
psychological adjustment. (DB) 
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Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Gifted and and Talented Research from the Center's computer file of 
abstracts are listed alphabetically below: 

Able Students 
AcademicaUy Gifted 
Creative Ability 
Creativity 

Exceptional Child Research 
Gifted 

Gifted Children 
High Achievers 
Student Creativity 
Superior Students 
Talented Students 

JOURNALS USED 

Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in this bibliography: 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, Box 6907 College Station, Durham, N.C. 27708 

Educational Researcher, 1 1 26 •16t!i Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 2G036 

Elementary SchoolJournal University of Chicago Press, 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 66037 

Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Va. 22091 

Gifted Child Quarterly, 8080 Spring Valley Dr., Gncinnati, Ohio 45236 

Journal of Consulting (ft Clinical Psychology, 1 200 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

Journal of Creative Behavior, 1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y* 1422 

Journal of Educational Psychology, American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C. 20036 

Journal of Learning Disabilities, 5 North Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 111. 60602 

Psychology in the St hoots, 4 Conant Square, Brandon, Vt. 05733 

Reading Teacher, IRA 6 Tyre Ave., Newark, Del. 19711 

Review of Educational Research, 1126 16th St., N.W., Washington, D,C. 20036 

The abstracts in this bibliography were selected from Exceptional Child Education A bs^acts. Volumes I*V, No. 2, 
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ABSTRACT 11241 

EC 01 1241 ED 002 776 

Publ. Date 61 35p. 
Drevdahl, John E. 

A SIcMly of tii« Etiology and Develop* 
ment of the Creative Personality. 

Miami Univcrsily, Coral Gable*, Florida 
Office of E^JucMion (DHEW). Wjv^Wng- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
CRP-664 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
creativity; personality; creativity re- 
search; creative studies; family back- 
ground; environmental influences; educa- 
lional background; social influences; 
adult programs; psychologists; adults; 
professional education 

The backgrounds, motivations, and per- 
sonalities of psychologists were investi- 
gated to determine the source and type 
of educational, environmental, and social 
conditions that are conducive to creative 
productivity. A sample oi SO psycholo- 
^sts was selected and was divided Into 
the following groups: creative; noncrea* 
tive, productive; and noncreative, non- 
productive. Each subject participated in 
an unstructured personal interview from 
which individual identification was made 
on a numt)er of pertinent fi^clors includ- 
ing motivation, personality, etiology, 
development, and education. The data 
were analyzed, and cross correlations 
among the subject groups were made of 
all factors. It was concluded that some 
revision of current professional training 
procedures could be of benefit in the 
encouragement of creativity, and that the 
f9mily and emotional and educational 
environments are of considerably greater 
importance In fostering creativity than 
are the family socioeconomic circum- 
stances. Also considered of influence 
upon creative potential were educational 
experiences and early family responsibili- 
ty and opportunities for independent ac* 
tion. (JH) 

ABSTRACT 11347 

EC 01 1347 ED 002 815 

Publ. Dale 59 69p. 
Pierce, James V. 

The Educfttional Motivation Patterns 
of Supeiior Students Who Do and Do 

Achieve in High School. 
Chicago University, Illinois 
EDRS mf ,hc 
CRP-208 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; achievement; motivation; academ- 
ic achievement; talented students; self 
concept; social adjustment; peer relation- 
ship; grade point average; sex differ* 
ences; grade 10; grade 12: low achieve- 
ment factors; higher education; hi^h 
ftchieveis; tow achievers; McCleUands 
Thematic Apperception Test; TAT: Chi- 
cago Primary Mental Abilities; California 
Mental Maturity 



The motivational patterns and the educa- 
tional achievement of talented students 
were Identitied and analyzed. The objec- 
tives were to determine the differences 
between achievers and nonachlevers in 
the following areas: motivation toward 
academic achievement; self concept, 
developmental history and home back- 
ground, social adjustment, peer relation- 
ships, and parents' social status; and 
continuation of study beyo!id high 
school. Also, the patterns of educational 
motivation of boys and girls were Mudied 
for possible differences. It was found 
that high achieving students tend to be 
more highly motivated as measured by 
the interview Measure of Motivation 
and , in the case of boys, by Mc- 
C!elland*s Test. Value achievement was 
higher as measured by the Seman- 
tic-Differential and, in the case of girls, 
by Slrodtbeck*s and Decharms* instru- 
ments, and more adjusud as measured 
by the California Psychological Invento- 
ry, Who Are They, and Behavior De- 
scription Chart instruments. The girls 
were more active in extracurricular activ- 
ities, had more leadership, were more 
responsible and independent, had some- 
what higher social status, came from 
small families where they were the 
first-born or only child, had parents who 
were better educated and held high aspi- 
rations for them, saw their fathers as 
important in their lives, and had mothers 
who placed a high value on imagination. 
(JL) 

ABSTRACT 11641 

ECO] IMI ED 003 440 

Ptjbl. Date 64 I79p. 
Walker, William J. 

Creativity and High School Climate. 
Syracuse University, New Yo^k 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf ,hc 

OEC-4. 10-079 CRP-S-004 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
classroom environment; creativity; crea- 
tive teaching; creativity research; envi- 
ronmental Influences; high schools; high 
school students 

The project studied the characteristics of 
a highly creative school as opposed to 
those of a traditional school. Four high 
schools of comparable socioeconomic 
and student ability level were involved, 
two of which were judged to be of the 
highly creative type. The students were 
given various tests, and classes were 
observed. The findings showed the fol- 
k)wing characteristics of creative 
schools: high aspiration level and intel- 
lectual climate; less authoritarian, but 
not less rational, teacher directioji; and 
stimulating and original classroom behav- 
ioi on the part ol the teachers. Suggested 
aims for an extension of the present 
study include projects for comparison of 
creative student productivity as well as 



further Investigation Into the nature of 
creativity and of the relationship of the 
school environment to the development 
of creativity. (PM) 

ABSTRACT 11092 

EC 01 1892 ED 02S 558 

Publ. Date Ju) 64 46p. 
Arends, Richard; Ford, Paul M. 
Acceleration and Enrichment In the 
Junior High School; A Follow-up 
Study. 

Washington State Office of Public In- 
struction, Olympia 
EDRS mf,hc 
RR-03-05 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; acceleration; enrichment; program 
evaluation; junior high school students; 
academic achievement; average students; 
student altitudes; teacher attitud>^s; sci- 
ences; mathematics; reading: student 
evaluation; testing 

To test the effectiveness of a program of 
acceleration and enrichment, five ninth 
grade classes of students <25 in each 
class, IQ's 120 or above) who had been 
in this program for 2 years were com- 
pared to two control (C) classes of aca- 
demically talented students who had not 
had the program. All students were ^ven 
a series of standardised achievement 
tests ani were asked to complete a 
school attitude questionnaire. Two ex< 
perimental (E) classes were significantly 
superior in all comparisions in mathemat* 
ics, in two of three comparisons in read- 
ing, and in on< of three comparisons in 
science (p equals .05). In schools sys- 
tems A and B the E-groups were signifi- 
cantly superior in only two of six com- 
parisons with C-groups. An analysis of 
the total performance of all the experi- 
mental classes revealed th:it they were 
significantly superin to the controls in 
only 10 of 21 cases (p equals .05). The 
performances of average E-groups from 
the same schools were significantly dif« 
ferent from C's in only four of 30 com- 
parisons. Responses from questionnaires 
did not indicate a sigp'ficant difference in 
attitudes t>etween the groups. Conclu- 
sions were that the acceleration and en- 
richment program did not hurt either 
academically talented or average «tu- 
dents, that the special program could ht 
improved, and that the program was 
more appealing to students and teachers 
than a more traditional approach. (RP) 

ABSTRACT 11897 

EC0M897 ED02S577 
Publ. Date Jul 67 62p. 
Beaird, James H. 

Dimensions of Creativity In Elementa* 
ry School Children. 
Oregon Slate System of tAighet Educa- 
tion, Monmouth, Teaching Research Di- 
vision 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C, Bureau of Research 
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EDRS mf.hc 
OEC-5- 10-030 
BR-5.S091 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
creativity, individual characteristics-, fac- 
tot analysis: composition (liurary); ma- 
nipuiative materials; student (teveloped 
materials; art products; cognitive pro- 
cesses; comparative analysis; personality 

To identify the parameters of creativity 
exhibited in products of sixth grade chil- 
dren. 25 subjects (12 girls and 13 boys) 
were asked to produce written, art, and 
mechanical objects and to write a de- 
scription of the product indicating its 
use. Ten judge/ graded the relative crea- 
tivity of the objects by comparing their 
similarity to an object considered to be 
standard. The resulting development of a 
judgmental space for each class was fac- 
tor analysed to determine factors of the 
creativity of the products. Students were 
administered a battery of personality 
tests and tests of cognitive characteris- 
tics. A!) of the creativity factors identi* 
fied contained both personality and cog- 
nitive correlates. Factors identified for 
written products were novelty, flexibility* 
and openness to expression; factors for 
definition of the creativity of artistic ob- 
jects were inventiveness and novelty; 
and the creativity of rpamputative ob- 
jects was characterized by the factor of 
novelty. Indications were that individuals 
who produced creative stories had a set 
of characteristics distinct from those of 
persons who produced the more creative 
art objects which also were distinct from 
those who produced the more creative 
manipulative objects. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 1201S 

F.C0120I8 HDN.A. 
Publ. Date Aug 67 7p. 
Werls, Charles H. 
The Many I<aces of Intelligence. 
HDRS not available 

Journal of Kducational Psychology; V58 
N4 PI 98-204 Aug 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
talented students: college admission; tal- 
ent identification; research methodology: 
admission criteria; grades (scholastic); 
academic achievement: cocurricular ac- 
tivities 

To test the validity of the iirgument that 
selection b^ academic performance will 
miss a large number of people with the 
capability real life performance, corre- 
lations of academic achievement tests 
with nonacademic accomplishments were 
computed tor 127.125 students entering 
248 4-year colleges and universities in 
the fall of 196). Hach student filled out 
an information form about high schoof 
grades and 18 talent items. Results 
showed that the percentage of achievers 
rose exponentially with rise in high 
sfhool grades (HSGI for the three sci- 
ence and three literary items an<l that the 
percentage of achievement for the other 
items showed a general rise with HSO. 
The percentage of students who checked 
no achievement items decreased from 
the D to the A grade level of HSO. 
^ Indications were that if talent items were 
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used for selection, the majority of the 
tow grade students would be eliminated. 
A multiple correlation of .38 for males 
and .37 for females was obtained be- 
tween the 18 achievement items and 
HSG, but conclusions were that the tow 
correlations should not be cited &s evi- 
dence that use of academic performance 
criteria for college admission results in 
loss of persons who are capable of crea- 
tive performance in real life. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 12032 

EC 01 2032 ED 002 871 

Publ. Date 60 65p. 
Hampton, Nellie D. 

Effects of Special Training on the 
Achievement and Adjustment of Gift- 
ed Children. 

Iowa State Department of PuWic Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
CRP-423 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
achievement; adjustment (to environ- 
ment); gifted; educational opportunities; 
academic achievement; student adjust- 
ment; rural educalioii; program evalua- 
tion; experimental curriculum; sum.ner 
programs; comparative analysis; rural 
youth 

An experimental 8-week summer pro- 
gram for gifted children in rural areas 
and towns was tested for effectiveness. 
Three groups of 60 fifth-grade children, 
IQ 120 or above, were established: the 
third group was not compared in the re- 
sults. An experimental group at\d a con- 
trol group were pretested and organized; 
posltesting was delayed one academic 
year following the close of the special 
summer session. Tl.e two groups were 
not significantly different in academic 
achievement; the experimental group was 
significantly better, however, on library 
research (p equals .01) and critical think- 
ing tests (p equals .05). No significant 
differences were found in adjustment or 
in interests. It was suggested that, with 
the possible development of other mea- 
suring devices tailored to the outcomes 
of experimental summer sessions, more 
pronounced differences between experi< 
mental and control groups might have 
been discovered. (JH) 

ABSTRACT 12075 

FX 01 2075 ED 010 766 

Publ. Date 65 69p. 
Sands, Theodore; Hicklin, Ch?rles R. 
The Development and Testing of In- 
structional Materials for Gifted Pri- 
mary Pupils. Final Report. 
Illinois State University. Normal 
Illinois Office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Normal 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; programed instruction; sciences; 
instructional materials; elementary 
school students; elementary school sci- 
ence; parent attitudes; audiovisual in- 
struction; mathematics; education; physi- 
cal sciences; student evaluation 



Self-instructional science materials for 
gifted ^primary students were developed 
and used with first- and second-grade 
students. Units on atomic structure, the 
nature of molecules, measurement, and 
mathematics were developed, used« eval^ 
uated, and revised over a 2-year period. 
Lessons were presented through the use 
of tape players, illustrative materials, 
and workbooks. Students were selected 
on the basis of IQ scores and assigned to 
two groups. Each group used the materi- 
als for one-half of the experimental peri- 
od. All students were pretested, tested at 
the end of the fourth week, and 
post-tested for achievement with Instru- 
ments developed for the study. Other 
data were obtained from teacher evalua- 
tion forms and questionnaires completed 
by teachers and parents. Significanl 
gains, at the .05 level, were obtained for 
the units concerned with mathematics, 
atoms, and measurement. A majority of 
the parents favored the use of the mate- 
rials and indicated that the children de- 
veloped interest through their studies* 
(AG) 

Air*Ti;ACY200« 

EC 02 0022 ED 001 ^9 

Publ. Date 64 ]g3p. 
Drews, Elizabeth H. 

A Study of Non-Intellectual Factors in 
Superior (Average and Siovv) High 
School StudenU. The Creative Intel- 
lectual Style in Gifted Addlescenta, 
Motivation to Learning- A ttitudes^ 
Interests and Values. 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEC-SAE-9I0I 
BR-5-0460 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
personality; gifted; individual differ- 
ences; student attitudes; student inter- 
ests; personal values; high school stu- 
dents; environment; student characteris- 
tics; stow learners; East Lansing 

A final report was given of a three-part 
study thai was made to determine differ- 
ences in the attitudes, interests, and val- 
ues of gifted high school students in rela- 
tion to their total environment. A re- 
search design was developed to delineate 
the characteristics of these gifted stu- 
dents, especially those characteristics 
which differentiate the three profile types 
of creative intellectual, studious, and 
social leaders. Superior students from 
the 10th. nth, and 12th grades were as- 
signed to one of the three profile groups 
on the basis of self-classification. Com- 
parative analysis was performed through- 
out the study by drawing a contrast be- 
tween two 11th grade groups, one aver- 
age in ability and the other superior. 
Formal and informal measures were used 
to acquire the results, it was concluded 
thai the creative iMellectuals showed 
strongs self directed interest in learning 
and a great willingness to deal with both 
the subjective data of the self and the 
objective data of the larger world. The 
studious, while also showing a concern 
for ideas and a desire to learn, mainly 
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confiiKd their efTofts to completing 
teacher-directed assignments. The social 
leaders preferred to make their impact 
felt on people rather than in the realm of 
ideas, it was fett« that on the t>asis of 
these findings, new guidelines for educa- 
tional strategies should be developed to 
take Into account dilTerences among the 
gifted. A related report (s ED 003 182. 
(OD) 

ABSTRACT 20021 

EC 02 0028 ED 019 801 

Pobl. Date Feb 68 78p. 
Burgart. Herbert J. 

The rievclopment of a Visual-Verbal 
Measure of General Creativity: The 
Symbol Test ol Originality. Final Re- 
port. 

Richmond Professional Institute. Virginia 

EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-2.7.07UM5^4 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted; tests; creativity; verbal tests; orig- 
inality; testing; factor analysis; pictorial 
stimuli; intelligence; cognitive processes; 
learning processes; maturation; self con- 
cept; test validity; test construction; vi- 
sual perception; Symbol Test of Original- 
ity; StO 

The Symbol Test of Originality (STO) 
was studied and modified to substantiate 
its usefulness and to meet several criteria 
for test construction: freedom from intel- 
lectual bias, simplicity, objectivity, and 
direct relationship to a general creativity 
factor. From an original group of 4,500 
persons ranging in age from tO to 25 
years* from fifth grade through college, a 
random sampling of 600 was drawn, 
based on gr^ide level percentages within 
the general population. The final popula- 
tion numbered 478 with 12 subgroups. 
Three modified versions of the STO and 
the original version were selected along 
with items from Kiselbach's Test of Aes- 
thetic Discrimination. Thurston's Hidden 
Figures and Mutilated Words Test, Guil- 
ford's Brick Uses Test, and modified 
forms of Taylor's Relationship Test and 
ofaSelfConcept RatingScale. 
Biographical data were also gathered. 
The battery was given to the 4.500 sam- 
ple, and its analysis yielded variibles of 
general creativity, visual perception, 
maturation, process strategy, self con- 
cept, and biographical information. Pour 
significant factors were observed: general 
creativity, intelligence, process strategy, 
and maturation. Conclusions were that 
general creativity could be isolated, al- 
though it is a composite of varying pro- 
portions of several primary creativity 
abilities, and that the criteria set for the 
measure were appropriately met. An 
appendix contains the STO. Variable 
Description, Variable Analysis 15-41, 
Symmetric Correlation Matrix. Rotated 
Matrix of Factor Loadings, and Project 
Test Battery. (AA/JP) 

AB$Tf)ACT 20031 

EC 02 0031 ED N .A .) 

Publi Date 65 353p. 
Torrince. E. Paul 

Rtwirdlns Creative Behavior; Expert* 
^ Classroom Creativity. 



Minnesota University, Minneapolis, Col- 
lege of Education 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing, 
ton, D. C, Cooperative Research Branch 

EDRS not available 
CRP-725 

Prentice-Hall. Inc., Bnglewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632 ($7.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
creativity; teaching methods; evaluation; 
reinforcement; tests; teacher attitudes; 
research reviews (publications); thought 
processes; sex differences; rewards; peer 
relationship; self concept; cultural differ- 
ences; case studies (education); measure- 
ment techniques; effective teaching; orig- 
inality; educational methods; experimen- 
tal programs 

The need for rewarding creative thinking 
is asserted; a plan is proposed for study- 
ing evaluation and creative behavior; and 
measurement of creative behavior Is dis- 
cussed. Three groups of studies are pre- 
sented. The first set considers the ways 
the intermediate environment rewards 
creative behavior; aspects treated include 
applying principles for rewarding crea- 
tive thinking, creative and critical evalua- 
tive attitudes of teachers, creative activi- 
ties as rewards for creative thinking, and 
differential lewards for boys and girls. 
The second set investigates the following 
issues about the evaluative behavior of 
the classroom teacher: competition as 
exfernat evaluation; urevaluated practice 
and creative behavior; critical and crea- 
tive peer-evaluated practice; evaluative 
discussions about creative productions; 
peer pressures in hor^iogeneous and het- 
erogeneous groups; positive, Jlegative, 
and trouble-shooting evaluation; and cul- 
tural differences in evaluating creative 
characteristics. The final study concerns 
helping children value their ideas. 
Practical applrcations of the studtes are 
presented; appendixes are provided on 
the instruments used in the described 
studies and on developing creative think- 
ing through language arts. (JD) 
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Ar> attempt was made to develop and 
evaluate an administratively practical 
educational program for imellectualty 
gifted pupils in sparsely populated areas. 



Three groups of approximately 60 fifth 
grade subjects each were Identified for 
the study. The experimental group was 
transported daily to a central location for 
an 8-week summer session, which had a 
curriculum adapted to the special abifi* 
ties of the children and to the kinds of 
schools they attended during the regular 
year. The two other groups, differing in 
their awareness of inclusion In the exper- 
iment, were set up for comparative con- 
trol purposes. Posttestfng was delayed 
approximately 1 academic year after the 
experimental group completed their ipe- 
clal summer training. Tht test battery 
was designed to measure academic skills, 
and classroom reputation. Null hypothe- 
ses has been established on all these var- 
iables, stating that there would be no 
significant diflferences in the posttest re- 
sults among the three groups. For the 
most part, these hypotheses were sub- 
stantiated. Only in the academic areas 
did the results generally favor the experi- 
mental group. (JH) 
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To investigate whether ihere were differ- 
ences between students of higher, mid- 
dle, and lower creative abilities consider- 
ing the Variables of peer acceptance, atti- 
tudes toward school, and personality 
characteristics, 80 boys and 71 girls in 
college-lound classes were tested. Three 
groups, higher, middle, and lower, were 
formed on the basis of a composite crea- 
tivity score. Findings indicated that the 
higher the intelligence the more creative 
a person is likely to be. Also, creative 
individuals tend to be more adventurous, 
extroverted, self confident if male, more 
accepted by peers if male and less ac- 
cepted if female, ?nd tend to have an 
unfavorable attitude toward school. (iG) 
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Interview and card son data weie ob- 
tained on 261 high-, average*, and 
low-achieving bright 8lh-grade boys In an 
auempi to confirm or relute earVier find- 
ings concerning identification patterns, 
motivation, and values. Con^rmaiion 
was generally found, the main exception 
being that in the preseni study most sub- 
jects identified with fathers whereas in 
the previous study high achievers were 
most likely to do so. Socioeconomic 
status bias may have influenced earlier 
data. Low achievers were found more 
motivated academically. Low achievers 
were more noncomforming, whereas high 
achievers were more independent. 
Schoot was setn by most subjects as 
demanding conformity, and subjects ac- 
cepted this io\t model. Scholarship was 
shown lo have little relationship to peer 
popularity, and the perceived norm for 
school achievement was that of medioc- 
rity. (Author) 
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characteristics; overachievcrs; intelli- 
gence differences; Wechsler Intelligence 

Scale for Children; California Test of 

Mental Maturity 

Differences in intellectual and academic 
characteristics between two groups of 
fourth grade students were studied. The 
first group was composed of gifted chil- 
dren (16 boys and 16 girts with a mean 
tQ of 126.49) who scored abov-t the 90th 
percentile on the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity (CTMM), and whose full 
scale IQ scores on the Wechskr Intelli* 
gence Scale for Children (WISC) were 
above 119. The second group (16 boys 
and 16 girls with a mean [Q of 110.28) 
included pseudogffted pupils who had 
been classified by their teacher as gifted 
but had IQ scores below 120 on the 
WISC and below ihe 90th percentile on 
the CTMM. Nine of 12 WISC subtests 
were administered by a certified school 
psychologist and results compared. 
There was no significant difference be- 
tween the gifted and pseudogifted in per- 
formance on the WISC coding and arith- 
metic subtests but significant and uni- 
form differences were found between 
means on the information, comprehen- 
sion, similarities, vocabulary, picture 
completion, picture arrangement, and 
block design subtests (p less than .05). A 
significant difference in teacher grades 
favoring the gifted jn the subject of En* 
gjish was observed but not found in oth* 
er subjects. The gifted were better able 
to make abstract generalizations and 
teemed to rely more on the higher cognl- 
tSve processes. (SU) 
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Twenty-six ^fted children (ages 9 and 
10) volunteered for a hmonth summer 
workshop to experiment with the use of 
techniques derived from sensitivity train- 
ing concerned with facilitating growth, 
venturing, and creativity. The techniques 
of Gestalt therapy, theater, encounter 
groups, imagination games, creative 
movement, and gymnastics were used. 
Objectives were to develop soft t^alent 
(responsiveness to environment in other 
than intellectual terms) by providing 
experiences in attending, receiving, re- 
sponding, and valuing. No negative psy- 
chological experiences were known to 
have resulted from participation, Results 
were only suggestive due to the small 
number involved and the lime limitation 
(48 houvs of training), but it was found 
that the children did become involved, 
and there was evidence of increased self 
awareness and acceptance of self and 
others. It is suggested that teachers begin 
to use an adaptation of sensitivity 'rain- 
ing without waiting for definite research 
results. Six acknowledgements are made 
and six references cited. <FC) 
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Prom a large national sample of high 
school physics students, three groups 
were identified: those winning awards in 
science, those winning awards in the 
arts, and those winning awards in either 
of these fields. The groups were com- 
pared on 300 biographical items. In con- 
trast to responses of those winning no 
awards, both artists and scientist re- 
sponses were wholesome and Indicative 
of Mgh aspirations for social status. 
Comparisons of the award ---'irxnina 
groups suggests that social communica- 
6on of inner feeling* is the preoccupa- 
tion of the artiits while icientiiti are 
more intent on the lingk minded concfp- 
tuali2ation of external reality. (Author) 
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Three matched groups of 12 disadvan- 
taged, high ability students who had pre- 
viously participated in a preschool pro- 
gram underwent differential kindergarten 
experieuces. The variable producing both 
superior performance by the children on 
cognitive measures and a more stimulat- 
ing home environment was found to be a 
parent counseling program. The young- 
sters showing the greatest gains on the 
Binet were those whose mothers had 
been intensely involved In the educative 
process at both the preschool and kinder- 
garten level. (Author) 
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To test the efficacy of inquiry develop- 
ment materials with the gifted, six 
7th-graders with IQ's in the lop 3% par- 
ticipated in an inquiry science class with 
specially selected materials twice a week 
for 40 minutes over 6 months; six chil- 
dren with like IQ's worked on science 
activities in another room. Pre- and post- 
tests in critical thinking and science 
achievement were administered; in addi- 
tion, measures of inquiry and analyses of 
student questions and teacher interaction 
were made. Results indicated that the 
students in the inquiry class asked signif- 
icantly more questions relating to experi- 
mentation and that the teacher, while in 
the irtquiry class, was significantly more 
likely to clarify pupil questions and to 
respond to pupils seeking data than he 
was with the conventional class, lo 
whom he provided data. Other resuhs 
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were nonsignificant! thus failing (o pro- 
\\4t evidence for notictable improve- 
ment {n the area of inquiry. (JD) 
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To determine differences in the attitudes, 
interests, and values of gifted high 
school students in relation to their total 
environment and to delineate the charac- 
teristics of these gifted students, espe- 
cially those characteristics which differ- 
entiate the three profile types of creative 
intellectual, studious, and social leaders, 
superior students from the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth grades were assigned 
to on'; of the three profile groups on the 
basir of self-classification. Comparative 
analysis was performed throughout the 
study by drawing a contrast between two 
eleventh grade groups, one average in 
ability and the other superior. It was 
concluded that the creative intellectuals 
showed strong, self-directed interest in 
learning and a great willingness to deal 
with both the subjective data of the self 
and the objective data of the larger 
world. The studious, while also showing 
a concern for ideas and a desire to learn, 
mainly confined their efforts to complet- 
ing teacher-directed assignments. The 
social leaders preferred to make their 
iinpaci felt on people rather lhan in the 
realm of ideas. It was felt, that on the 
basis of these findings, new guidelines 
for educational strategies should be de- 
veloped to lake into account differences 
among the gifted. Extensive tables pre- 
sent results. (Author/QD) 
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dent projects; superior students; gifted; 
released time 

Released time from classes for independ- 
ent study by academically able high 
school juniors and seniors is evaluated 
here after a 4 year study. Concern was 
centered on the effects of this program 
on high school functloring and, later» on 
college records. Major hypotheses of the 
study were that independent reading 
groups would show greater gains in 
school satisfaction, study habits, and li- 
brary skills, certain cognitive and affec- 
tive measures would not be useful in 
predicting success in independent studies 
and achievement in areas other than the 
independently studied areas would differ 
little from that of control groups. These 
hypotheses were largely supported. 
AbsetKes from class had no adverse 
effects, and trends indicated favorable 
effects of Independent study. 
Significantly more experimental students 
chose majors In their freshman year In 
college than did matched controls. 
Tendencies that did not reach statistical 
significance favored experimental groups 
in other areas of the college investigation 
as well. (BP) 
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Ten high school girls were identified as 
exceptionally creative on (he basis of 
teacher nominations and test scores. 
Historical, personality, and projective 
data were collected by means of tests 
and interviews. Particular emphasis v/as 
placed on life history antecedents of cre> 
alive achievement. The highly creative 
girls were found to possess a number of 
common characteristics, particularly In 
the areas of familial and educational his- 
tory, leisure time activity, fantasy expe- 
rience* and self concept. (Author) 
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To examine the Issue of timed versus 
untimed tests of creativity, the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking were adminis- 
tered by four methods: the standard. 



timed testing procedures described in the 
test manual; a procedure designed to 
produce incubation prior to administra- 
tion according to standard procedures; 
administration as a take home test to be 
returned four days later; and administra- 
tion with a relaxed, playful, game-like 
set. Among the gifted (Stanford-Binel IQ 
130 or higher) preadolescents tested, 
teacher ratings indicated high and low 
curiosity levels. The results showed that 
curiosity levels Indicated different pat- 
terns of performance on the creativity 
test, and that the mea'.ures obtained 
through the untimed condition appeared 
to have satisfactory validity while those 
of the timed conditions did not. (RD) 
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A te&t consisting of 30 randomly ordered 
characteristics des ribing both average 
and gifted children was administered to 
SS fourth grade students, and adminis- 
tered again I month later. Pupils were 
ranked on the basis of teacher judgment, 
group IQ score, number of limes men- 
tioned by gifted classroom peers, and 
number of mentions by all classroom 
peers. Results showed that both gifted 
and nongifted pupils were able to distin- 
guish traits of gifcedness, with the gifted 
performing significantly better, and that 
pee regroup choice of gifted pupils agreed 
significantly with teacher rankings. (RD) 
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Gifted girls and women have the unique 
aspect of attempting to fulfill needs in 
both the affective and the cognitive do- 
mains. Using Maslow's hierarchy of 
needs, this study was designed to formu- 
late some guidelines for the vocational 
counseling of gifted girls and women by 
ascertaining their developmental need 
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levels. Need levels were compared with 
those o! gifted bi)ys and men. A 
cross-sectional study was used to deter- 
mine the developmental needs from 10 to 
70 years. Data was colJected from 361 
gifted males and females. This data con- 
sisted of three wishes made by each sub- 
ject. The wishes were used projectively 
to reflect the needs and valences of the 
individuals. Results are given in terms of 
valences: maturity, fantasy, physiologi- 
cal, safety, love, self-esteem and 
self-actualization. Conclusions and impli- 
cations are that the years H and 40 are 
apparently traumatic for gifted women. 
By 40. love needs have been satiated and 
the suppressed cognitive needs come to 
the surface. At 40, many women find re- 
sistance in fulfilling these goals due to 
age, fear, or other external factors. 
References and data tables are included. 
(Author-SJ) 
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An evaluation of an honors English team 
teaching program is reported. The pro- 
gram, designated as a spiral curriculum. 
Was administered to senior high schooi 
high ability siuOents. Results were evalu- 
ated in terms of student achievement in 
reading and writing, charges in student 
attitudes and participation in group dis- 
cussions, student reaction, parent aware- 
ness and reaction, teaching staff impres- 
sions, and functional effectiveness of the 
program. Tables of statistical data col- 
lected and findings are appended with 
information on measuring devices, a stu- 
dent opinion poll, a structured parent 
interview, and a 158-page supplementary 
text containing 24 literature selections 
for the honors program. (WN) 
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kindergarten : academic achievement: 
social adjustment; personal adjustment 

A 4-year study demonstrated the feasibil- 
ity and effectiveness of early admission 
to school for mentally advanced chil- 
dren. Approximately ^ children were 
screened to locate the 36 children who 
entered kindergarten before the usual 
time. Criteria for early admission ir)ciud- 
ed an IQ of 130 or higher, social maturi- 
ty at least 1 year advanced, absence of 
health problems, satisfactory emotional 
development, approval by kindergarten 
teachers after observation of a kindergar- 
ten visit, and parental approval. Data 
were collected on the attitudes, costs, 
and modifications required In activities of 
professional staff, and on the achieve- 
ment of pupils. Children admitted early 
to school on the bases of mental, physi- 
cal, social, and emotional readiness did 
as well in academic work as their older 
classmates of like ability in kindergarten 
and first and second grades. On sociome- 
trie measures there was no evident dif- 
ference between early admitted children 
and others. The process of demonstra- 
tion was analyzed in terms of innovation 
and change. Information about the dem- 
onstration was di^seninaled widely 
through public information media. (JM) 
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The purpose of this study was to explore 
the similarities and difTerenoes in the 
reading behaviors of highly c eative {HC} 
and highly intelligent (HI) se:ondary stu- 
dents. An intensive analysis of the oral 
introspective and retrospective responses 
\^^ 36 subjects to two written passages 
was made An experimental classification 
framework was developed to analyze the 
data. Results include the following: the 
HC group exceeded the HI group in re- 
sponses for selected content elements 
and cognitive patterns in both free and 
controlled reading situations: there was 
no difference between groups in the re- 
call of directly stated information; the 
HC group exceeded the Hi group in 
reading for nonliteral meanings; and the 
HC group exceeded the HI group in vari- 
ation of thinking methods. It was con* 
eluded that these two groups had differ- 
ent reading styles. The HC group pos- 
sessed imaginative characteristics and 
read from within. The HI group pos* 
sessed intellective characteristics and 
read without. The implications of this 



study for the areas of understanding gift- 
edness, understanding the reading proc* 
ess, and curriculum planning are dis* 
cussed. Sample interviews are included. 
(BS) 
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First grade children from two Head Start 
(HS) groups and one non-Head Start 
(NHS) group were administered a battery 
of tests for the purposes of comparing 
the developmental status of HS and 
NHS subjects, examining patterns of 
specific learning disabilities among HS 
and NHS children, determining the sta- 
bility coefficients of selected instruments, 
and analyzing the predictive capabilities 
and factoral structure of selected evalua- 
tive instruments. Group one. the primary 
Head Start sample, was composed of 54 
disadvantaged children who had attended 
a year-long preschool program and had 
been tested during that time. Group two. 
a secondary Head Start sample, consist- 
ed of 77 disadvantaged children who had 
also attended a year-long program but 
had not had tcstirig experience. The 
comparison gro'',> consisted of 78 
non-Head Start dir^advanlaged children. 
Available data indicated that HS and 
NHS children demonstrated no signifi- 
cant differences in developmental charac- 
teristics in kindergarten. The comprehen- 
sive testing in the first grade showed the 
same trend: there were no significant 
differences between children having par- 
ticipated in HS and not having participat- 
ed in HS in learning ability. The first 
grade data also .showed that all of the 
subjects in this study labored under seri- 
ous learning disabilities. (WD) 
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An assessment was made of representa- 
tives of artistic creativity (poets, novel- 
ists, and essayists), representatives of 
scientific creativity (engineers, research 
scientists, and inventors) and representa- 
tives of creativity which is both scientific 
and artisitic (mathematicians and archi- 
tects). Characteristics of all groups em- 
phasized the following: a certain amount 
of intelligence is required for creativity, 
but beyond that point, being more or less 
intelligent does not determine creativity; 
creative persons are original; they are 
independent in thought and action; they 
are especially open to experience both of 
the inner self and of the outer world; 
creative persons are intuitive; they have 
strong iheorelical and aesthetic interests; 
and they have a strong sense of destiny 
which includes a degree of resoluteness 
and almost inevitably a measure of ego- 
tism. It was concluded that it is impor- 
tant for parents and teachers to recog- 
nize, stimulate, and develop creativity in 
children. <dO) 
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tional Research Association (Los Ange- 
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The Picture Interpretation Test (Torrance 
and Grossman, 1967) was used in a bat- 
tery of creative tests as part of a con- 
struct validity test. The test was adminis- 
UrtdAo 46 boys and 37 girls in five first 
grade classrooms in a Clayton County. 
Georgia, elementary school. The purpose 
of the test was to measure the child's 
ability to interpret a picture. A subject 
was presented a novel stimulus and 
aslced to agree or disagree with state- 
ments concerning the picture. When a 
factor analysis was performed on the 
Tour factors emerged: some mea- 



sure of general intelligence, a genera] 
Index of academic achievement, figural 
measures of creative thinking, and verbal 
creativity measures. The factors were 
then correlated with the following re- 
sults-, verbal creative thinking was inde- 
pendent of general intelligence, academic 
achievement, and (igural creativity; and 
figural creativity shared common vari- 
ance with general intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement. The Independence of 
the verbal creative thinking factor was 
incongrous. since many other studies 
reported at least a low correlation t>e- 
tween verbal creative thinking and aca- 
demic achievement or general intelli- 
gence. The results suggest that a replica- 
tion be conducted with particular atten- 
tion to perceptual sensitivity tasks. (JS) 
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The purposes of this investigation were 
to determine whether differences in crea* 
live ability exist l>etween while and Ne- 
gro students, between public and par- 
ochial school students, between students 
of different grade levels, and between 
sexes. A corollary purpose of this study 
was to determine how well teachers can 
identify the creative students in their 
classes by personal contact and by ob- 
servation. A total of 600 students in 
grades four, seven and twelve were giv- 
en the California Test of Mental Maturi- 
ty and the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking. The teachers Involved with 
these students were asked to select the 
five most and the five least creative stu- 
dents in their classes. Significant differ- 
ences were shown between grades four 
and twelve, favorirg the higher grades. 
fHiblic school students were more crea- 
tive than parochial students. No signifi- 
cant differences were found between 
Negro and while students, between 
grades seven and twelve, or between the 
sexes. Results indicate teachers are not 
able to identify creative students. 
(Author/KJ) 
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To determine the reliability of the Torr«^ 
ance Tests of Creative Thinking in pre- 
dicting creativity, a long range fo11ov.'up 
was conducted from 1959 to 1966. Data 
was obtained on 46 subjects whose crea- 
tive achieve mcnli were judged for quali- 
ty by five judges on a 10 point scale. At 
a level of significance of .05, JJ of the 
coefficients of correlation for the creativ- 
ity predictors are significant. Twenty-five 
of the group were pursuing their doctor- 
ates, and those who originally scored 
highest on creativity had produced the 
greatest creative work. The conclusion is 
that creativity can and should be tested 
and encouraged among those who score 
high on the tests. Tables of results are 
included. (JM) 
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To lest the relationship between f^rson- 
ality characteristics indicating creativity 
and intelligence, 59 eleventh grade stu- 
dents with IQ*s above 130, and 60 with 
lQ*s below 115 were compared (mean 
1Q*s 137 and 112). It was found that the 
high IQ girls were significantly higher 
(.05) in creative personality characteris- 
tics and verbal IQ than the lower IQ 
girls, but that the comparison of t>oys' 
groups showed only a slight significance. 
One table of results is Included. The 
study was part of the author's disserta- 
tion and does not include all data. The 
author feels that the personality dimen- 
sions of originality, social maturity, 
complexity, estheticism, theoretical ori- 
entation, and thinking introversion c^n 
be predictive of creativity. (JM) 
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Pfotrim «ff€ctlv€MS$; Project Mi Dis- 
covery 

To (JcUrmirK iht effectiveness of Project 
S<lf Discovery on ufKJerachlevcri when 
used In an Indepertdent study, corre- 
spondence style forniat. M subjects were 
tested, J At tenth end eleventh grade stu- 
dents were iniroduoed to the Projett and 
completed a total <)f »J self discovery 
exercises. When the control and experi- 
mental ^oups were compared, there was 
evidence that posttest scores were slight 
ly higher for the experlmerital group es- 
pecially OA the psychological mindedncss 
scale and that approximately half of the 
experimental subjects had completed the 
exercises although there was no extrinsic 
reward. The author's conclusion (s ihat 
although high positive results were not 
obtained, enough evidence exists for 
continued research into the Project. (JM) 
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The degree to which potentially useful 
group intelligence tests were affected by 
personality characteristics such as anxie- 
ty, impulsiveness or caution, and verbal 
interests was investigated by a battery of 
intelligence, interest, and personality 
tests administered to 1 , 163 gifted adoles- 
cents in special summer programs. 
Intelligence was measured by the D>48 
(non-verbal) and the Terman Concept 
Mastery Test (CMT- Verbal), anxiety by 
the Minnesota Muliiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) A-scale. impulsiviiy 
by the MMPI Pd- and Ma scales. verbal 
interest by (he Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SV IB) Lawyer and Au^ 
thor-Journali$i (men's) scales, 
self-cpnccpl by Cough's Adjective 
Check List, and carelessness by errors 
on easy intelligence items. Significani 
negative correlations were found be* 
tween anxteiy and Intelligence, impulsivi- 
iy and Intelligence, and carelessness and 
intelligence. Positive correlations were 
found between verbal interest and verbal 
intelligence* non-verbal and verbal intel- 
ligence, and counseling readiness and 
intelligence. Wider use arid revision of 
the restricted use of the CMT. p ,r» 
and total score-reporting of the CMT, 
and additional cortelatlonat analyses 
beiween the MMPI scales and Adjective 
Check List, and beiween the SVIB 
scaleiand the two intelligence tests are 
recommended. (WR) 
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As followup^ a seventh survey was done 
In 1960-61 of the 153$ subjects studied 
by Terman in mun mi boys and 671 
girls, aged J to 19» all SCOrin$ In top \% 
on intelligence tests). t>at^^ were obtained 
by mair questionnaire for of the 
1398 subjects stiU Hvfng (median age 49). 
Conclusions were as follow: the subjects 
had become gifted adults, maintained 
inleUeciual ability, had lower mortality 
rates, and good physical and mental 
health, manifested mlnlrnal Crime* ranVcd 
high in educational and vocational 
achievements, were active in community 
affairs, and held moderate poliiicat and 
social vie>y$. Two>thIrd$ felt they had 
lived up to their Intelliectual ability. To 
assess Correlates of vocationar achieve- 
ment, the 100 most and TOO least suc- 
cessful men were compared. Results In- 
dicated that the most successful men 
came from families having higher soclo^ 
economic status and giving more encour- 
agement to. succeed; ranked higher as 
adolescents in volitional, intellectual, 
moral, and social traits; and had more 
self confidence, perserverance. and inte- 
gration toward goals. In addition, al- 
though scholastic achievement had been 
similar in grade school, half as many of 
the lt.\st successful men had graduated 
from ollcge; ihey were also more prone 
to emotional and social difficutlies. (DS 
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To Induce creative openness and to de- 
termine the effects of intensive simulta- 
neous sensory stimulation on drawing 
production, 27 gifted (IQ mean of 158, 
age 17 years) were tested before and af^ 
ter stimulation and their drawings judged 
with the AC Test of Creative Ability. 
The size arid the openness of the draw- 
ings increased significantly after stimula- 



tion over a 5 w^ek period, and jh^lr 
thetlc quality . was judged Mgfi^r ilit 
results wire Interpreted to Indicate thai 
openness is an essential part of creativity 
arn! that simultaneous sensory stim^la^ 
tlon may practically induce openness, 
(JM) 
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A program designed to develop the crea- 
tive potential of 'Jxth. seventh ahd 
elghjh grade students, incorporates Ideas 
from a three-part mckje I which concep- 
tualizes the component of creativity as . 
appropriate creative attitudes, various 
cognitive abilitiei, and Idea-generatlng 
techniques. It attempts to Increase stu- 
dents' awareness of, and ^appVeiJatfon 
for, change and itinovation; provide ex- 
ercise for creative abilities which facili- 
tate the fluent ; production of original 
Ideas; teach techniques for the isystemat- 
ic production of new idea comb;.>atlorisi 
and, through humor, to CreJite a free 
atmosphere encouraging spontaneity and 
imagination. In a preliminary Ikld test* 
responses to an altitude questionnaire 
and three divergent production tasks 
(such as thinking of changes ^nd Im- 
provements for a doorknob) showed the 
pfograrn to be effective. Twenty-three 
subjects (21 seventh and iwo eighth 
grade students) who studied the program 
in a 10-week creative thinking course 
produced 65^ more Ideas on the diver- 
gent thinking tasks (ideas which were 
rated as signi(ican|]y more creative) than 
32 seventh frade comrOl Ss enrolled In a 
creative writing course, there also was 
good indication that the trained Ss ac- 
quired more Creative ajlitudes, including 
confidjence in jheir own creative ability, 
than the control Ss. (Auihor/RJ) 
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Paper Presented at the 133rd Meeting of 
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;(j^ghMv^ (^^^^ fearnlrtj i$ a 

/c6ttcept txprtising ih€ hypoihe$ls ihat 
':^~a>ntn| ba$ n continuing, cumufMiVe, 
: iftjj lr)^njfoifmatlona| fuiKtion in the dc- 
velopiiieni of Intelligence. Two Important 
que$tion5 are, How much do we know 
i^boot m^thodj? and What claw* of 
knowledge and abilities should ^/evel- 
op? An analysis of past Investlgaitens, 
Including animal lesearch, group tduca- 
tlOii^ project!, Itudiei <)f ioclopsycholog- 
) kai vaHabies. IQ tests, stimulation $M 
measurement experiments, and method- 
oioglcal studies, indkMed they are of 
Hmited use In exploring the sphere of 
cognitive developmental karning. 
Current research b aided by the *d. 
vanc<d i\h\t of knowledge, cotkvergenc« 
of (earnltift and developmental theories, 
and intensive study of cognitive process- 
es, but much of it concentrates Ort social- 
ly di«»dvantdged children. A systematk 
research utilizing dimensions for design- 
ing developmental stimulation programs 
could concentrate on the gifted child. 
Earty. and intensive stimulation and per- 
vastve environmental arrangements pro- 
vided by parents are factors of (be gifted 
chlki's irtelligence. Stimulation control 
over bright chiWrert is a compelling illus* 
iretion of the proposition of the develop* 
mental karning hypothesis. Futrher re- 
search is needed. (DO) 
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Graduate School 

Office of Education (DIIEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
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^tion; Curriculum development; interest 
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science careers; secorSary school sci- 
ence; student scknce interests; Biologi- 
cal Scknces Curriculum Study; Chemical 
Education Materials Study; Physical Sci- 
ence Study Committee; Wechster Intel- 
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In the program, Motivation in Depth for 
Gifted High School Scknce Students ini- 
tiated in 1^, specially sekcted seventh 
grade students took in successive sum- 
ifiikfis Biological Scknces Currkulum 
Stikfy (BSCS). Chemkal Education Ma- 
terials Study, (CHEMS). and Physical 
Scknc* Study Committee (PSSC) cours- 
es; a newly designed course, Laboratory 
Orientatk>n $hd Instrumentation; and two 
academic years in the LabpratorV Re- 
search Program. Evaluation was to deter* 
^ program feasibility, colkct sekcted 



dita, and analyse differences between 
the experhental studetits and matched 
control students on the California Occu- 

Pational Inkresi Inventory (COII). 
easibllity waj demorvstrtnted by the fol- 
kwlng ob^rvations: 9I»7^ of all class 
performances met school requirements; 
partkipating students In BSCS a».,i P$SC 
obtained scores on national tests more 
favorabk than national controls; and par* 
ticipants performed satlsfaetorily com- 
pared with controls who took the regular 
academic program In tenih» ekvenih and 
twelfth grades. Data have ^en collected 
over the duration of iht program bv the 
WechskK intelligence Scak for Childreh 
and specially constructed structured In^ 
leivkws, and by group Rorschach. Bell 
Personality Inventory and COII. 
Analysis of the COH revealed a signifi^ 
cant Increase In the difference between 
experimental and matched control stu- 
dents in the personal-social factor. (OR) 
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National Institute of Child Health and 
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To determine whether gifted children are 
faster than average students on all be- 
haviors sampled or only on academic 
subjects, 46 gifted and 30 average chil- 
dren were tested. The time rates for tap- 
ping, walking, readings answering, ^nd 
cakulating were determined. All children 
were from grades 4 through 6; median iQ 
of the gifted was lig, and for the aver- 
age no. The results were thM some ^(i* 
ed rates were similar lo the average per- 
formance, but generally the gifted per. 
formed significantly faster on both aca- 
demic and non*academic behaviors. Also 
the hi^r the grade kvel the faster the 
behavior^ and the correlations between 
academk rates and achkvenieht scores, 
non-academic rates, and intelligence test 
scores are all l>eyond the .005 kvel of 
sigrJficance. The conclusion Is that study 
should be made to determine whether 
accekraiing behavior irates could In- 
crease abtlitks and giftedness (JM) 
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Cooperative Educational l^^ielrch Labd-, 
ratory, NorthfteW Jlitribis - :^ : 
Illinois Svat j Office ot the Superintendent 
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strations (edu^tional); progrfchi evalua- 
tion; state programs; educational pro- 
grams; evaluation techniques; measure- 
ment instruments; educational liTinoVa- 
tion; eduipatlonal practice; observation; 
Illinois Gifted PrOgrami Illinois 

A stare system d about 20 demonstra- 
tion cenkrs was developed in Illinois to 
exhibit a variety o< model prograths for 
gifted children, ranging from kindergar- 
ten to Wgh school. Subjects ranged from 
foreign language to dance and dramatks. 
Evaluation indicated low quality In too 
many centers. The centers performed 
best on the aWir^heii function, k$s well 
on the acceptance function. 
Demonstrations were found to lack Inkl- 
ligibility and lb fall i6 il'ustrf ^e both po4- 
itive and negative feMures, thereby facil- 
itating valid profei^sio^al judgment. 
However, they tt ;\ked well for fWeliiy. 
Recommendations aire made; a separate 
volume provides appet^dixes listing ob^ 
served programs, describing a typical 
day in a center, and detailing procedures, 
the Instrument used, and the obstrusive- 
ness of measures. (Auihor/JD) 
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To discover whkh of two types Of tu- 
torinstVuctjon produced most growth in 
tutors ai)d tutees, 4i sixth ^ade students 
(two equal groups of high and low 
achkvers) participated in a tutoring pro- 
gram. Half were trained traditionally, 
whik the other half we re taugtit to define 
goals and obstactes, specify alternatives 
and define consequences, and select al- 
ternativeij they were also taught bask 
piriiveipkl of kHrning. tutors uised a lan- 
guage readine^V program to work with 
kindergarten chifdrert In need of remedial 
work. ChiMreh y^ho recetved tutoring 
from both i^oups of tutors were superior 
to children not tutored fp less than\OOI)< 
Tutors Ihowed high morak, good attend- 
ance, gnd adjustment to school setting. 
This wai true for high achkvers in both 
experimental and control groups. For 
k}w achkvihg tutors* there were slgnifi* 
cant differences betweeri experinientals 
and controU In changes In school tiiorate, 
attitudes^ attendahce. ar>d feetinas ab6u( 
selves. Achkvement kvel of the tutor 
seems to make Kttk difference In the 



amount of tutee karnlng, but ttcre arc 
significant iJifTerence^ in tutor gains. 
(MS) 
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Desigrted to examine the cultural influ- 
cncfs Oft creative developments the study 
analysed imaginative stories by studer^ts 
from a segregated Negro school in Geor* 
gia add from a middle class White school 
in Minnesota. Ilie glories were evaluated 
in termt( of originality,^ interest, style, 
and pressures of divergency and con- 
formity, the Mudents were further com- 
pared by teacher ratings and by perform* 
ances on the Verbal Creative Thinking 
Task. Statistical data is provided for the 
results showing poorer creative ability 
among the Negro students, and implica- 
tions regarding cultural causation are In- 
dicated. (RD) 
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A '»-week summer program provided 51 
gifted 4ih and 5th graders with nonslruc- 
ti<rcd experience in problem solving in 
science and language arts and in satisfy- 
ing of operant needs. Fifty-one matched 
children served as controls. Divided into 
four groups, the children worked with 
four teachers acting primarily as re- 
source consultants. Testing demonstrated 
no significant difTerences between sub- 
jects and controls in problem solving in 
either science or language arts; however, 
children in the program manifested a 
reduced total need operancy. Changes in 
problem solving ability and operant need 
level were related only in the area of 
language arts; selection factors were re- 
lated to success only in so far as sub- 
jects from grade 4 or with lower arith- 
Q ctic reasoning did better. (JD) 
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While in 3rd grade, 487 students were 
selected for placement ih special classes 
for the gifted from grades 4 through 8. 
Teachers of the special classes were 
chosen by school administrators. Their 
teaching experience averaged 9 years, 
and eight held advanced degrees. Sixteen 
attended special summer programs on 
the, gifted and were given inscrvice as- 
sistance. Results indicated that the prc- 
gram children equalled or surpassed the 
controls in academic achievement as 
measuied by, standardised tests despite 
the fact that iheir Supplementary enrich- 
ing activities reduced by about one half 
the time speni on regular classroom ac- 
tivities. Further results indicated skill in 
foreign language, research, and critical 
thinking as well as growth ift social 
awareness and concern, leadership, crea- 
tivity, interests* and self reliance fn 
schotil activities. Approval of the pro- 
gram by both teachers and parents was 
noted. (Author/JD) 
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Instructional materials designed to in- 
crease creative thinking abilities and lan- 
guage achievement were used in nine 
training conditions with children in 
grades 4. .V and 6. Results indicated that 
treatment conditions were most eftective 
at the 4th grade level, where at least one 
trealment was effective for all variables. 
At the .sth grade, two variables, verbal 
fluency and verbal originality, were unaf- 
fected. Tbe materials were least effective 
at the 6th grade* where gains occurred 
on only three variables: nonverbal fluen- 
cy, nonverbal flexibility, and verbal origi- 



nality. At all grade levels, treatment 
conditions were generally more effective 
when involving either exercise or single 
component conditions. (Author/JD) 
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The relatiohshlp of percepiual moior 
achievemem, academic achievement, and 
intelligence was investigated. Eighty-six 
fourth grade boys and girls of normal 
intelligence were studied. Ofi the basis of 
performance on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (SAT), 4( pupils were desig- 
nated as low achievers and 45 were des- 
ignated as high achievers. The California 
Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) and a 
perceplual-motor battery consisting of 1 1 
tests were also administered to the chil- 
dren. Scores on the perceptual-motor 
battery for all children correlated signifi- 
cantly with their CTMM and SAT 
scores. The combined group of male and 
female high achievers performed signifi- 
cantly better than the low achiever group 
on all subtests of the CTMM Including 
IQ. They also scored significantly beiler 
on six of the 11 perceptual-motor tests. 
On the remaining f^ve tests, rK> differ- 
ences were noted. (Author) 
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A study was made to describe and to 
discover possible ways of influencing 
intellectual and personality development 
in ninth grade, gpfied youth. The report, 
second in a three-part study, reviewed 
the results of an experimental program 
designed especially to produce changes 
in attitudes, interests, and values toward 
creative intellectual norms. The Investi- 
gation centered on two distirictive pat- 
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|<rns: th< creative intel]ectu:») style and 
ihe femlnlix dimension. Potmal and in- 
formal measures of creative intellectual 
attitudes were administered to both ex- 
perlmehtal and control groups. The ex- 
perimental group was found to be higher 
than the control group at post testing in 
originality; complexity, aestheticism, 
ihforetical orientation » and phifosophkal 
contemplation. It was concluded that at- 
titude change could be brought about 
through special efforts. (GD) 
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Aft examination was conducted to deter- 
mirie if a child*s ability to create (cogni- 
tive originality) h independently associat- 
ed with his general level of intelligence, 
and if so, to study psychological corre- 
lates that distinguish individual differ- 
ences on the creativity and intelligence 
di:<iensions when considered Jointly. 
Instruments, covering both verbal and 
visual formats, were developed and ad- 
ministered to Over 150 (ifth grade chil- 
dren in a gamelike context without time 
pressure. These required the children to 
generate various kinds of associates with 
given task requirements. Each child de- 
termined uses for particular objects, 
ways in which particular objects were 
similar, and things that particular pat- 
terns represented to them. Intelligence 
information was obtained through the 
use of a standard test battery. 
Correlations l^ctween the creativity and 
intelligence measures were found to be 
extremely tow. The subjecls were then 
Isolated by sex into one of four groups: 
high creativity, high intelligence; high 
creativity, tow Intelligence; tow creativi- 
ty, high intelligence: and low creativity, 
tow intelligence. Differences among these 
groups were studied in four areas of 
cognitive functioning: behavior as ob- 
served in school and play settings: activi- 
ties in categorizing and conceptualizinfti 
sensitivity to piychiognomic properties 
(A environment; and personality disposi- 
tions. Indicated through self description 
and through fantasy. Abundant and 
unique associations were found to exist, 
the research indicated the importance of 
jointly studying variations in creativity 
and general Intelligence, if understanding 
creativity is to be furthered. (JH) 
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In previous studies, personality varia- 
bles, such as adjustment, motive to 
achieve, motive to affiliate^ acceptance 
of self and others, and acceptance of 
adult values, have been studied to deter- 
mine their relationships to school 
achievement. Interrelationships among 
these variables were examined (n this 
study. The California Test of Mental 
Maturity was used to select boys from 
grade 8. and the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children was u^ed to confirm 
selection. The 264 students were inter- 
viewed and tested with the California 
Psychological Inventory, Bills Index of 
Adjustment and Values, and a card sort. 
Grade point averages were obtained and 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was admin- 
istered. The high and tow thirds of the 
group were tested using Dunn's Visual 
Discrimination Task, 'fiiemalic Apper- 
ception Test« and McClelland*s Projec- 
tive Test. Results showed that low 
achievers do not have as close ties with 
home nor do they accept conventional 
values as much as do high achievers. 
The various measures tended to confirm 
each other in measurement of variables. 
Findings confirmed many findings of ear- 
lier studies.of noninteilective characteris- 
tics of high and tow achieving bright pu- 
pils. This confirmation suggests that fu- 
ture research should attempt to modify 
certain student characteristics both in the 
laboratory and in the field. (AL) 
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An analysis of a field test of science 
learning materials for able elementary 
students Is reported. The learning materi- 
als fkld tested and evaluated were un- 
graded independent study kits, designed 
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for maximum suitability regardless of 
teacher or school circumstances. The 
learning materials involved concept for* 
mation in the topics of atoms, molecules, 
and mea$uretn<nt. A total of 259 stu- 
dents from 31 different Illinois schools 
used the materials. Students lii the study 
were selected by their teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Methods of using the mate- 
rial^ were established by the teachers. 
Pretests and posttests were, administered 
to the students. Results are reik)rted for 
each test item and each |rade level, i(H( 
the authors conclude that the iearnirtg 
materials tested can be us^d effectively, 
with greater success predicted for grades 
2 and 3 than for grades 1 and 4. (RS) 
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Superior students in rural high schools 
were given programed instruction in se-* 
lected subject areas tO deterrnine wheth- 
er a nondirective method of diffusing an 
innovation, like programed instruction, 
was appropriate for dissemination )n a 
rural environment. The effects of the 
cooperative dernonstratlon proiect on 
students, parents, teachers, and high 
school administrators were measured by 
the Attitude toward Programed Instruc- 
tion Inventory and the Semantic Differ- 
ential Scale. Results showed that predis- 
position of the individual to either adop- 
tion or rejection wi^l affect the rate an 
final decision regarding the acceptaficC or 
rejection of the innovation, ft wis rec- 
ommended that premeasures should be 
employed to determine the predisposition 
of the target population, and it w^S con- 
cluded that the nondjrective metf^od of 
diffusing an innovation was appropriate 
for the dissemination of programed id- 
struction In a rural environment. Since 
the use of newsletters proved to be an 
important contribution to the Success of 
the project, the gse of similar means of 
communication with the target audience 
is advised when dissemination is an 
objective. (GD) 
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in additton to rating the imtependent 
behavior of gifted children in the Individ- 
uaily Prescribed Instruction (IPI) pro* 
grain, this study i^so attempts to mea- 
sure the attitude of children, t>arents/imd 
teachers toward the IPl prosram- The 
report discusses the rationale behind IPI, 
the ti^hool population in the Study and 
cOntrorscb(>ots« and the research method- 
olpgy of the $tud)f. The conclusions 
reached are summarized and some rec^ 
ommeridations are offered. Appendixes 
include the materials used to conduct the 
study. (J Y) 
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A project was undertaken to study the 
eflfects of in-school television programs 
on gifted 5th and 6th grade students in 
rura^ nonheasiern Minnesota. Ten inser- 
vice training workshops on the education 
>of the gifted were held, and T.V. pro- 
grams were developed (one series for the 
students on content, another stimulating 
thought processes). A battery of pre and 
posttests were administered to 1556 gift- 
ed students, and statistical analyses of 
comparisons between the pre and post- 
test results and between the control and 
experimental groups are included. 
Numerous descriptive, inferential, and 
cluster analyses were made. On four 
posttests. certain subgroups of students 
exposed to the T.V. programs showed 
greater average gains than the control 
students, while in five instances, certain 
categories of the experimentel students 
made smaller average gains. Schools* 
reactions were also surveyed by <\ucs- 
lionuaire, and the resulting conclusions 
and extrapolated recommendations are 
presented. (KW) 
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The brief screening lest <!eicribe<l con- 
sists of 50 paired characteristics in a 
forced choice format, one of each pair 
being more central or essential to crea- 
tive functioning. Test-retest reliability 
^nd validity studies are reported. The 
validity evidence appears to justify the 
use of the tesi as a coarse screening de- 
vice for identifying creative adolescents 
and adults attd for use in teaching and 
experimental group situations. (KW) 
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The initial development and 
cross-validation of a Creativity (Cr) scale 
for the Adjective Check List (ACL) was 
presented. ACL teacher ratings for 59 
creative college students, who had been 
nominatedand observedover a 
three-year period, were compared with 
those of a control group, individually 
matched on age, intelligence^ adjustment 
ratings, and academic major. A Cr scale 
of .^9 items more frequently ascribed to 
creatives was developed, and then 
cross-validated on 400 adolescents crea- 
tive in science, art. or literature and 400 
appropriate controls. The Cr scale signify 
icantly differentiated creatives from con- 
trols in every field of endeavor, but was 
not influenced by sex or type of creativi- 
ty, jt was noted that the Cr scale ap- 
peared to possess t>oih rational and em- 
pirical validity, was applicable to both 
sexes, and was not influenced by specif- 
icity of creative achievement. (APA) 
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al competence; correlation; comparative 
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The paper discusses social intelligence 
and IQ, pointing out that giftedness may 
be used to describe not only the verbal 
skills measured by 10 tests, but also 
special aptitudes such as creativity and 
social intelligence (SI). Correlations re- 
ported between IQ and 31 are noted. Ihe 
bnx test for each of six behaviora- 
l-cognition factors was selected to repre* 
sent its respective SI factor. This SI test 
batterv, along with IQ tests, was admin- 
istered to 229 high school juniors. Corre- 
lations of each SI test with IQ icores are 
reported (corrected mean correlation was 
.40), The value of the SI tests in identi- 
fying persons gifted In social percepiioh, 
but with relatively low IQ, (s discussed. 
(KW) 
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During tK^ evaluation of the Illinois (jift« 
ed Program, the process of program de- 
velopment wai also studied. The purpose 
of the study was to determine the se- 
quence of events necessary to program 
development, and, based on the judg- 
ments of quality about the Individual 
programs, to separate the different pat- 
terns of development leading to high and 
low quality programs. Subjects were 34 
school districts (10^ of a sample of 340) 
in Illinois receiving money from the state 
for gifted programs. Over 2.5 kinds of 
data were collected by various methods 
(director, teacher, and stii^^nt inter- 
views, class activities questionnaire, 
classroom observation, documents), on 
which judgments of program quality 
v;ere made. Program case histories were 
also collect id. Fifty-five independent 
variables wcie identi^ed and quantised. 
Some variables associated with gifted 
program quality were found to be larger- 
sized districts, unit (K-12) districts, 
recognized need, a teacher or staff ad- 
ministrator (rather than line administra- 
tor) as director, high director involve- 
ment, consultant services, selection of 
change-minded teachers, and large bud- 
get. (KW) 
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A descriptive account of intelligent chIN 
dren whose behavior difficulties were 
severe enough to cause their teachers or 
parents lo seek psychological advice Is 
presented. Illustrative case histories are 
cited. Slaiistica) Information on the 103 
children describes how they came to be 
examined, characterif^tics, home back- 
ground, parental attitudes, recommenda- 
tions made» and subsequent develop- 
ments. A more theoretical section, con- 
cerning the psychology of learning and 
adjustment, discusses basic psychologi- 
cal needs, learning and emotion, malad- 
justment, underachievement. and the 
findings of previous research. Questions 
of prevention and remedial action arc 
considered in an analysis of practical 
implications which emphasizes early rec- 
ognition of giftedness. (KW) 
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To determine whether the vocational in- 
terests of gifted children were deter- 
mined by sociocultural influences (i.e.. 
sex stereotypes) as well as by intellectual 
potential. 21 gifted boys and 13 gifted 
giris, ages 8-14 years, were tested and 
interviewed. Vocational preferences 
were determined and classified as scien- 
tific (traditionally considered a masculine 
field) or artistic (a feminine field). 
Careers in science were selected by 24 
boys and 2 girls, while artistic careers 
interested H girls and 3 boys. Tests of 
emotional stability, visual-motor skills, 
neurological organization, and intelli- 
gence showed no statistically significant 
differences between boys and girls, indi- 
cating that sex rather than one of these 
factors was the important variable. A 
I'day arts workshop, held to expand the 
experiential basis for occupational Inter* 
ests. attempted to stimulate orl^nality 
and self expression while breaking down 
stereotyped role definitions and expand- 
ing self concepts. (KW) 
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To compart and evaluate the perception 
of cognitive, behavioral and affective ac- 
tivities in (he classroom as determined 
by gifted students and their teachers, 
^fted students in two high schools were 
studied. Two programs, the Advanced 
Placement Program and the Cluster 
Grouping Program were selected for the 
study. It was concluded that the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program resulted in 
significantly greater emphasis on cogni- 
tive levels occurring in the classroom 
(higher thought processes), a more active 
student role, and a more relaxed, open 
atmosphere. The Cluster Grouping Pro- 
gram (enrichment for gifted students in 
the normal classroom setting) was felt to 
be unsuccessful, with classes remaining 
teacher centered with a passive student 
role. (CD) 
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Teacher nomination of the gifted, which 
was noted as being 50^ effective at the 
secondary level, was investigated to see 
if it was equally effective at earlier grade 
levels. Of the 6.M kindergarten students 
evaluated. 19 were considered to be gift- 
ed. After 6 months of school the kinder- 
garten teachers were asked to nominate 
those children in their classes who might 
possibly be gifted. A total of 46 students, 
none of whom were the previously locat- 
ed 19 gifted children, were nominated by 
the teachers. The parents nominated a 
total of 26 children. 16 of whom were 
from the original 19 children identified as 
gifted. Results indicated that teacher 
identification effectiveness dropped from 
50% at the secondary levei to 10% ai the 
kindergarten level. It was felt that at the 
early school level, parents were better 
able to accurately Identify their children 
as gifted than were teachers. Individual 
assessment of the children was recom- 
mended as more just and possibly more 
economical than Inaccurate identification 
in the classroom. (CD) 
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Why Some Gifted Children Become 
Creative* 

EDRS not available 

Giflfid Child Quarterly; VIS Nl PI3^S 
Spr 1971 

Descriptors: gifted; creativity; family 
influence; exceptional child research; 
personality; research reviews (publica- 
tions) 

The article discusses the variance of 
creativity In gifted children. Literature 
and research reviews consider some Of 
the reasons (personality or environment) 
for the difference. ^Personality aspects of 
highly creative gifted children emphasiz- 
ing preconscious. playful, and phallic 
explanations are discussed. The author 
notes that so far as family and environ- 
mental stimulation are cohcetnedj it ap- 
pears that whatever stimulates the three 
personailty components (precoriscioui. 
playful, phallic) such as parental encour- 
agement of playfulness, (r»dependehce» 
Impulsiveness, and sensitivity, i$ valua- 
ble. A study conducted by tlie author is 
briefly described in which questionnaires 
were %ti\\ to parents of gifted children. 
The questionnaire provided data On high- 
*y creative as opposed to low creative 
^fted boys and girls. Tentative conclu- 
sions and implications note that high Cre- 
ative children and families show a freer 
style of family life and higher socioecon- 
omic status, more inclination toward the 
arts, and more liberal political and social 
views. The author concludes that the 
family environment has important effects 
upon the development of creative pro- 
pensities In children. (CD) 
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Spr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; mothers; cognitive development; 
teaching methods; cognitive measure- 
ment; problem solving; evaluation 

Investigation of mother child communi- 
cation interaction (expansive or restric- 
tive) in high ability families was made 
using a block Sorting task that defined 
the level and mode of abstraction dis- 
played by the mother. Twenty gifted 
children, aged 4 and 5 were located. The 
mothers were taught to do a block sort- 
ing task which they were later asked to 
teach to their* children. The 20 mothers 
of gifted children were felt to be varied 
in their teaching style. Right of the moth- 
ers were noted as being restrictive, nine 
mothers were expansive, and three too 
varied in their leaching style to classify. 
It was concluded that, unlike implica- 
tions in the literature suggesting expan- 
sive teaching styles for such mothers, 
varying styles were found. The block 
sorting task was judged to be a reliable 
instrument In that discrimination in 
leaching style for high ability families 
was ascertained just as it was for low 
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ability, low socioeconomic families. 
Coping with difficulties in the cognitive 
envirohjncnt was felt to exist among all 
children regardkiS of ability. (CD) 
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DeKriplors: exceptional chiM research; 
gifted; creative thinking; elementary 
school students; program effectiveness: 
Purdue Creative Thinking Program 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
comj[>pnents on the Purdue Creative 
Thinking Program was made. Korty-eight 
classes were selected randomly from 
approximately 100 classes of fourth, fift:, 
and sixth grnders in a small urban school 
system. Kach of the three parts of the 
pfogritm (presentaiiorts. stories, and ex- 
ercises) were presented separately, in 
pairs, and all together for a totui of sev- 
en different groupings. The Program was 
fell to he most effective for the fourth 
graders and least effective for sixth grad- 
ers, ^{xcrcises were noie^l as being the 
most effective component of the Pro- 
grafn. It was concluded that the Program 
helped children develop thinking abili* 
ties, and that having the children write 
down their creative ideas was the most 
effective part of the Program. iCO) 
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fX:scfiptofs: exceptional child research: 
gifted; creativity research: creative abili- 
ty; test conslrucuon; lest validity; diver- 
gent thinking; resc:irch reviews (publica- 
tions) 

The author examines the recent history 
of creative ability testing to show that 
creative ability is not a single, compre^ 
hensive variable distinct from but paral- 
lel to general intelligence, and that tests 
of divergent thinking abilities have validi- 
ty. The works of R.I.. lliorndike (1966). 
and M.A. Wallach jnd N. Ki>gan (1%5> 
receive primary attention. S.A. Mednick 
(1961). M. Delias and K.l.. Gaier (I970>. 
W.I.. Briltain and K.R. *ftei!r-l (I96h. 
C.A. Jones (I960). J.M. Kllioti M964). R. 
Hoepfner* J. P. Guilford, and P. A. Brad- 
ley (1970). and P.R. Merrifield. S.K 
Gardner, and A.B. Cox (1964) receive 
secondary attention. According to the 
author, various works lack proper test 
criteria und result validations, raising the 
need for factor analysis and multi- 
pie-regression procedures. Due to the 
complexity K>th of creative taJent and of 
creative performance criteria, no one test 
of creative ability correlates highly with 
^ Jhe criteria. (CB) 
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Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the California Rducation Research 
Association (49th. San Diego, California, 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; attitudes: handicapped; sex differ- 
ences; attitude tests; Attitude Toward 
Disabled Persons Scale 

Fifteen males and 15 females (ages 8.0 to 
8.8) who had been identified as gifted 
were studied to compare their attitudes 
toward handicapped individuals as meas^ 
ured by the Attitude Toward Disabled 
Persons Scale (ATDP). Form O of the 
ATDP Scale was used and a one-way 
analysis of variance showed a significant 
difference betwcer^ males and females, 
supporting other studies which have 
found females to be more positive. The 
adequacy and promise of the ATDP are 
considered. (RJ) 
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To test the hypothesis that creativity is 
associated with social alienation, self 
reported creativity in the visual arts, sci- 
ence, performing arts, music, and writing 
(with the criterion of prize and award 
winning) and in group leadership was 
predicted from biographical question- 
naire items and intelligence, using sim- 
ple, multiple, ahd canonical correlations. 
The analyses, conducted on national 
random samples of 2.225 boys and 741 
girls, directly contradicted the hypothesis 
by suggesting that adolescent creativity 
is assiKiated. although weakly, with in- 
volvement in school activities', stimulat- 
ing home environments, perseverance in 
spite of difficulties, and intellectual moti- 
vation but not intelligence. (Author) 
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Paper Piepared for the I8ih Annual 
Meeting of the National Association for 
Gifted Children. Chicago. Illinois. May 
6. 1971. 



Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creative ability; behavior patterns; 
case studies; self actuali?ation; creativity 
research 

Three response patterns of conformity* 
rebellion, and creative Individuality that 
were found to characterize gifted chil- 
dren's resolve of the search for thelf 
identity were illustrated by brief case 
studies of six gifted young people, the 
gifted young persons were viewed first, 
during the seventh to 12th grade perio<} 
and second, during ihe ages of 25 and 
30. It was found th(>t gifted children 
needed freedom to wander« to experi- 
ment; to risk, artd to dis«:over their indi- 
vidual limits, which ultimately enabled 
them to find their identity* Lives of the 
six young people described were said to 
reveal the duality of the Unique and uni- 
versal. Bach vyas said to .seek his unique 
identity and yet. seektrtg kfeniiiy was 
characterized as a universal phenome- 
non. The author conclude^ by advocat- 
ing that gifted children receive support- 
ing adult guidance in the quests for their 
identity. {CB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creative ability; personality as* 
sessmenti student teacher relationship: 
creative development: creativity research 

Possible misinterpretations of personality 
trails of gifted children were studied by 
administering the Rorschach inkblot test 
to 20 children both during the preschool 
testing period and at the end of the kin- 
dergarten year. By comparison of pre- 
school tests results with, those of 20 
non-gifted children, the gifted children 
showed greater moral reliance on self, 
less reliance on adult approval, greater 
probability for emotional reaction to en- 
vironment, greater sensitivity to individu- 
al environment relationship, and greater 
sensitivity to emotional pressures of en- 
vironment. Postlest results indicated that 
the gifted were no longer differentiated 
from the control group. It was suggested 
that the original differentiating personali- 
ty traits might have been possible eauses 
for a negative interaction between teach- 
er and student, due to the teacher's lack 
of understanding of the nature of the 
chi)d*s behavior. The teacher might have 
felt that the gifted child was stubborn 
and immature, which ultimately harmed 
the child's creative development. (CB) 
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Adokscents and tht Metling of Time 
Deaditnfi In the Production of Orlgh 
lial Verbal Images. 
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Paper Prepared for the l$th Annual 
Meeting of the National Association for 
Gifted Children* Chicago. lUinois. May 
6. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted: creative thinking; interval pacing; 
reactive behavior: time factors (learning); 
creative ability: adolescents: creativity 
research 

Studied were effects of varying time In- 
tervals in presentation of word stimuli as 
deadlines to be met In production of 
original verbal images by 142 adolescents 
rated as having low« average, or high 
creative ability. Results indicated that 
the mean originality scores all three 
groups showed a rise with Increase in 
time Interval. Whereas higti and average 
creative students shovved . higher scores 
with increase of lime interval from 10 
seconds to unlimited time, the low crea« 
live students showed negligible improve- 
ment b**yond the 30 second interval. 
Deviation from mean originality scores 
resulting from varying time intervals was 
found to be greatest for the low creative 
students, h was concluded that interac* 
tive effects between creative levels and 
time imervats was significant. (CB> 
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Paper Presented at the American Rduca- 
iional Research Association (New York. 
New York, February 7, 1971). 

IX'scriplors: exceptional child research: 
gifted; program evaluation: slate fro* 
grams; educational programs; behavior 
patterns; civjnitive developn.ent; thought 
processes; Illinois 

Data from a Class Activicies Question- 
naire was used in the evaluation of the 
slate gifted program in Illinois to deier^ 
mine patterns of cognitive and affective 
emphasis in gifted arid average classes. 
Significant differences were found in the 
degree of emphasis on higher thought 
.processes, classroom focus, al^d class- 
laonf climate. Significant differences 
3Sl«Sfef|bo^ average arid 
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process, while gifted classes ernphasized 
two or more; average classes emphasized 
three of seven levels of thinking, while 
gifted classes emphasized sU of seven; 
average classes had a higher amount of 
teacher talk; average classes had little 
chance for discussion* while gifted class- 
es had much; test/grade stress was char* 
acteristfc of average classes and not 
characteristic of gifted classes; average 
classes revealed an absence of enthusi- 
asm, while gifted classes revealed an 
abundance; and average classes allowed 
independence in a fourth of the classes, 
while gifted classes allowed indepen- 
dence most of the time. (CB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
creative ability; testing; test Inlerpreia- 
tion; creativity research; creativity: 
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dents: Alpha Biographical Inventory; 
Remote Associates test; Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking 

The study cornpared interrelationship 
among scores and subscores on the Al- 
pha Biographical Inventory <A81). the 
Remote Associates Test (RAT), the ver- 
bal Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking/ 
and the Henmon-Nelson intelligence test. 
The subjects were 22 males and 29 fe- 
males in a senior class of high school. The 
students were administered the first three 
tests using standardized instructions, 
while (Q scores from school records 
were used. Findings indicated strong re- 
lationships among scores on the RAT; IQ 
test, and ABI for both male and female 
students. For male students, neither the 
RAT. IQ test, nor the ABI was found to 
correlate significantly with ABI crealivity 
or Torrance creativity. Correlation be- 
tween ABI creativity and Torrance crea- 
tivity for mates was u near zero. For 
females, some intelligence scores corre- 
lated with creativity scores; the ABI 
creativity was found to correlate signifi- 
cantly with Torrance originality and crea- 
tivity. It was concluded (hat for males 
and females, the stror>gest predictor of 
the Validating Criterion score was the 
ABI Creativity, (CB) 
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grams; state surveys; state programs; 
Bnancial support 

tn response to a mandate from the Con* 
gress (Public Uw 91-230, Section 806), a 
study was conducted on the gifted and 
talented which consisted of ^ve major 
activities: review of research, analysis Of 
educational data bases and the develop* 
meni of a major data base, public hear- 
ings to interpret regional needs, studies 
of programs in representative states, and 
review and analysis of the system for 
delivery of Office of Education programs 
to benefit gifted and talented children. 
Recommendations and details of the 
study are found in the text and in Vol- 
ume 2 (EC WO 570). Major findings in* 
elude: a cot>servalive estimate of the 
, number of gifted and talented from the 
tola! elementary and secondary school 
population of 51.6 million is (.5 to 2.5 
ffliHion; existing services for the gifted 
serve only a small percentage of the to- 
tal; differentiated education for the gifted 
and talented Is perceived as low priority 
at Federal. State, and most local levels 
of government; 21 stales have legislation 
to provide services but in many cases 
this merely represents intent; services 
for the gifted can and do produce signifi- 
cant outcomes. Ten major activities to 
be initialed In 1971 are outlined, (RJ) 
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t^sciiptors: exceptional child re'iearch; 
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Background papers prepared in conjunct 
lion with the national survey of the gift- 
ed and talented are presented as appen- 
dixes to the study reported In FC 040 
5f>9. Papers in Appendix A consider the 
characteristics of the gifted and talented, 
the question of why we should be con- 
cerned with them (are special programs 
undemocratic, will regular children be 
deprived, what benefits will be derived), 
the problem of identification . the benefits 
of special programs (including adminis* 
trative arrangements, early childhood 
programs, at^d current public school 
structure), the necessary components of 
a good pr6gyam, preparatior. of teachers 
and other \>ehonnel» the cost of pro- 
grams for the giifted;and the educationa) 
implications of research! Appendix B 
presents an analysis of problems and 
priorities-advocate survey and statistics 
sources (re stilts frorti a saVvev/seM to 
23$ Mpim^ An atetvilpoTi Wrinis 
heJd at the ttgkm W^^iil^^^Ut 
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rtotii and Georgia are reported. Tht re- 
$ulcs of structured interviews conducted 
with OB staff and with others ere pre- 
sented in Appendix O. the assessment of 
present U.S. Office of Education deliv- 
ery system to gifted and taknted chil- 
dren and youth. (RJ) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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Project TALENT 

Analytical studies were made of three 
research efforts (an Advocate Survey, 
the School Staffing Survey, and Project 
TALENT) for the purpose of determin- 
ing educational needs of gifted and tal- 
ented children and youth. The Advocate 
Survey Involved a questionnaire sent to 
239 experts in special education for the 
gifted to determine current opinions In 
the fkld on educating the gifted. The 
School Staffing Survey, which included a 
representative sample of elementary and 
secondary public ^choots, provided sta- 
tistical data on staffing and school serv- 
ices or progratns available In the schools 
surveyed. It thus defined the actual state 
of education for the gifted/ Project 
TALENT data were i.sed to identify so- 
cial and academic of the gifted. 
Data from Project TALENT, a longiigdi- 
nat study of 400.000 students who were 
in high school in I960, w(re derived 
from a I960 questionnaire and from fol- 
lowup studies I and 5 years after gradua- 
tion. The report contains a rationale for 
the analysis plan (define gifted, identify 
special needs, evaluate current programs, 
develop model program and Implementa- 
tion plans) and findings from the surveys 
and Project TALENT comparisons. A 
companion volume (EC 040 765) contains 
consultantsV interpretations of 6ndings. 
(KW) 
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terpretive comments on one of three re^ 
search efforts (a School Staffing Survey) 
whose data were analytically studied in a 
companion volume (EC 040 763). The 
School Staffing Survey, which include d a 
representative sample of elementary and 
secondary schools, gathered principals' 
respon;es to questionnaires on staffing 
patterns and Instructional programs. Data 
analyzed concerned the actual state of 
education for the ^f ted In the schools 
surveyed. Louis Riegler*s commentary 
on the survey notes In summary that 
separate classes are the predominant in- 
structional approach at the secondary 
kvet and that data indieate that Ameri- 
can education is far from the goal of 
educating each child to his optimum lev- 
el. Sol Tannenbaum comments on data 
showing failure of the schools to identify 
giftedness or program for it and recom- 
mends specific further slatisiical explora- 
tions of the available data. Virgil S. 
Ward's paper treats survey problems, 
research methodology, and analysis of 
data from specific items on the survey. 
(KW) 
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The study investigated whether there 
was a difference between young gifted 
boys and girls In their attitudes toward 
handicapped persons as n^easured by the 
Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Scale 
(ATDP). Data on t^e gifted was also 
compared to normative data as to mean 
ATDP scores. Subjects were 15 gifted 
boys (mean CA 8-5, mean IQ 140.1) and 
I.V gifted girls (mean CA 3-4, mean IQ 
136.7). On a 0 to 120 scale, with the high 
Score reflecting the maximum possible 
positive attitude, mean ATDP scores 
were 72.13 for boys and 79.86 for girls. 
The sex difference, which was significant 
at the .05 level of significance, supported 
other studies In which the difference had 
favored girls as more accepting or toler- 
ant. Comparison of these data with the 
normative data provided by the authors 
of the ATDP for nondisabled samples 
showed that young gifted boys closely 
approlilmated their normative counter- 
par|s. while the yourtg gifted girls scored 
higher (indicating greater tolerance) than 
their counterparts, although not slgnifl- 
canily $6. (KW) 
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Tested was the extent to which an In^ 
crease Jn the number of acceptable cri- 
teria for giftedness would alTect the 
composition of a hypothetical special 
program for gifted jtydents. Selected 
were 18 different criteria*, all of which 
have been used as criteria for giftedness. 
The 18 measures w^re applied to two 
fifth grade classes. The top live students 
on each measure were hypotheticatly 
selected for the gifted program. Results 
showed that seven students were select- 
ed on the basis of a sing!^ criterion; none 
were selected on all criteria (only four 
were selected on more than half of the 
criteria); 92^!^' were selected on one or 
more criteria. All but of the students 
in the classes were selectv'd on at least 
one criterion. Thus, depeOs^ing on the 
criteria chosen, all but five ocJuld have 
been Included In the special pro;»fam for 
the gifted. Queitions are raised concern- 
ing the equality of educational opportuni- 
ty when the criteria for outstanding abili- 
ties are so varl-id that they couW Include 
nearly all children. (KW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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Tit report is one of a series on the re- 
sults of studies conducted with the aim 
of understanding and assisting culturally 
disadvantaged pupils in the Israeli School 
system* A brief educational history Of 
the country and of th^ theoretical basis 
of the research introduces this report. A 
detailed deicKption of the socioeconomic 
background of students Is given ihifough 
data linalysU/fti fs ^n analysis of student 
succ^si In secondary schools, Findlrtgs 
Indicate that Israel hks reniali^ consis- 
[ini In stHyifig toward <feflneid goals by 
absorbing a Culturally \ disidvahlajed 
^c>ulation, using th<l criteria of ethnic 
Origin , and social characteristics. 
(Atithor/DKf) - - . 
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Skipper. Charki E. ' 

A Loitcltudtnal Study o( Crf atlve Abll* 

Mt% in AdolcsctnU. 

Miami University, Coral Gables, Ftorlda 

EDPS nif.hc 

Paper Presented at the AERA Conven- 
tion (Chicago. Illinois, April 7, 1972). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
creative ability; adolescents; longitudinal 
studies; creative development; creativity 
research; creativity: community re* 
sources 

Reported was the 3-year longitudinal 
study on the influence of a living a.ts 
center of a public school system on the 
development of creative behavior in ado- 
lescents. Both experimental and control 
groups (adolescents In grades seven 
through Id) of ISS each were divided 
Into high; middle, and low creative 
groups based on test scores from a crea- 
tivity test. Attrition after 3 years reduced 
the experimental group to 35 adoles- 
cents. After a normal school day, the 
students participated in programs on the 
various arts. An expression of creative 
values by students, their families, nation- 
ally recognized artists, fedeiral govern- 
ment, local community, and governmen- 
tal agencies was said to characterize the 
program. Although the students concen- 
trated in a specific chosen area, they 
were encouraged to explore other art 
areas. Several testing techniques were 
used to measure the cieativity of the 
students. In general, pdrticipanls wore 
found to gain in ideMional, fluency, flexi- 
bility, orlginaliiy, elaboration and inven- 
tive level compared to pretest scores. 
The participants experienced significantly 
more community cultural programs than 
did the control group. An interesting re- 
sult was said to be the finding that the 
male subjects became more sensitive to 
the aesthetics in life. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 41345 

EC 04 1345 ED 059 563 

Publ. D^tc n 6p. 
Roweion, William E.; Spencer, Herbert 
L..Jr. 

Faclliutlve EffecU of Practice Upon 
Nonverbal Creativity, 

Indiana State University. Terre Haute 
EDRS mf.hc 

Paper Presented at the AERA Conven- 
tion (Chicago. Illinois. April 7, 1972). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
creative ability; intermediate grades; cre- 
ative expressif i; nonverbal learning; 
creativity resesirch 

Numerous studies of verbal creativity 
indicate that idea originality Increases 
progressively as more ideas are pro- 
duced. The present study tested the ef- 
fects Of fraeike upon nonverbal creativi- 
ty* Tfiiriy-twd fifth gride chil<Sren were 
ij<>t f 0tpn 6 of 
pSri^SS f<^r 3 




amopt 
inatelv 



enhance figura) orl^nality in nonverbal 
creative problem solving. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 41S)S 

EC 04 1535 EDN.A. 

Pub) , Date 72 |9p. 

CrO( kenberg. Susan B. 

Creallvlty Tests; A Boon or Booiidog* 

glefdr Edueatkn? 

EDRS not available 

Review of EdiucationaJ Research: V42 
Nl M7-45 Win i97J 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
research reviews (publications); creative 
ability; creativity research; testing; test 
evaluation; test validity; Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking; Wallach and Ko- 
gan Creativity Battery 

Reviewed was selected research on test 
evaluation and validity for the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking and the Wal- 
lach and kogan Creativity Battery. The 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking arc 
described 10 consist of seven verbal and 
three figUral tests that are all scored for 
fluency, fjexibility, originality* and elabo- 
ration. Testing procedMre Involves test 
administration in a tesv ^ike atmosphere 
in which each test Is timed. Trait consis- 
tency and the IQ threshold for creativity 
were examined with the finding that a 
reasonably high fQ score is usually nec- 
essi^ry for good creativity test perform- 
ance. Test reliabitity and validity were 
then reviewed. The Wallach and Kogan 
Creativity Test Is described to focus oh 
the number of associational responses 
that a person generates and the originali- 
ty of the responses. The test atmosphere 
is free from time pressure and includes 
both verbal and visual content that is 
scored for fluency and uniqueness. 
Research cited In connection with test 
validity indicated that the test, was not 
conclusive and that one could score high 
on the test without a cbmnarable high IQ 
score. It was concluded that the Waltach 
and Kogan test measured fluency more 
than creativity. Due to the uncertainty of 
the validity for both creativity tests, 
educators are advised to use the tests 
with discretion. (CB) 

ABSTf^ACT 41667 

EC (M 1667 EDN.A. 
W)bl. Date 72 gp. 
Torrance, E. Paul 

Trafniftg Teachers and Leaders to 
Recognize and Acknowledge Creative 
Behavior Among Disadvantaged Chll* 
dren. 

EDftS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; VI6 Nl M IO 
Sprl972 

Descripiori: excejjtional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; creative ability; 
teacl)cr r6le; treatiye development 

Reported ^ere the'rcsulrs of a workshop 
designee^ frairt teacheN a W leadefi fo 
reco^niiie* acknowledge; and dcvcloti 



tegraljed gfoiipi/^^ nety-on^ tm/ih (aje 

and 40 whifis; f^fticlpattd a 3-*eek 
cteatjvhy Wdrkshoi> ahd wer^ tested l^r* 



iodicaUy (or their creativity levels. Re* 
suits of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking Indicated that the children 
made significant gains in thetr abih'ty t^ 
produce original ideal on a standardised 
test of creative thinking. The children's 
general creative behavior and the teach- 
ers* role in recognizing and developing 
the children's creative behavior were 
also found to improve. (CB) 

ABSTMCT 41669 

EC 04 1669 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date 72 4p. 
Jacobs, Jon C. 

Teacher Attitude Toward Gifted Chil- 
dren* 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V16 Nl P23.6 
Spr 1^72 

DeKriplors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; teacher attitudes; elementary 
schoolchildren 

A specially designed test (included in the 
article) was admlni$tered to both the 
staff of a private school for gifted chil- 
dren and to a group of high school 
drop-outs in order to develop a measure 
of teacher attitude toward the gifted 
child and to determine If the attitude is 
positive or negative. Results indicaitd 
that the measured attitude of kindergar- 
ten and first grade teachers was negative. 
<CB) 

ABSTRACT 42133 

EC 04 2133 ED 063 698 

Publ. Date (64) l7p. 
Gifted Unde/achicvers: A Fcllow-Up 
Study of Four Types of Treatment. 

Toronto Board of Education, Ontario, 
Canada, Research Dept. 
EDRS mf»hc 

Pe$crlptor$: exceptional child research; 
gifted; underachievers; group discussion; 
academic achievement; intermediate 
grades; followup studies; personal ad- 
justment 

Four groups of gifted, underachieving 
students In intermediate grades were giv- 
en different treatments for 6 months dur- 
ing the school year l%!-62. Results were 
based on 36 students. 10 in the human 
relations group, !! in the academic 
group. 8 In the individually counselled 
group, and 1 in the control or maturation 
group. Following the treatment and I 
year after treatmeht, the students were 
tested for psychological adjustment and 
academic achievement. All groups were 
found to tfihpfove academicaliy, but the 
human relations i^oup and the academic 
group showed greater gains than the 
remaining two groups. The human rela- 
tions groijp afso showed significant gailns 
in psychological adjustmerJtV feoth p?r» 
sonM ftftd i<M^W» ^ver the years 1961*3; 
the ^cad^mlc Moups showed 4 $tgnijicant 
ga n M m*$nal id^ 

th|t dijcuislon rpO§.>^l*l^etb|r the V jjite 
oriented toward gfWp'Wemw feejifigs 
and SnierpJjirioM' problemij or kH^i 
acadeHife WiOijj^ 

adjusiftjenj "and academic achieyefnenti 
||;ihrinit{aT V(uay;^e fiC 64i'l«:) 
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ABSTRACT 42134 

eC04 2i34 BD 063 699 

Publ. Date (6)) 30p. 
Mallinsbn, Thomas J. 
A Comperative Study of Four Types of 
Treatment In fmprovini; Adju^lment 
and School Achievement of Gifted 
Unde rat hievers. 

Toronto Board of Education, Ontario, 
Canada, Research Dept. 
EDRS mf.hc 

Dcscripiots: exceptional chltd research; 
gifted; underachlevers; group discussion; 
academic achievement; intermediate 
grades; personal adjustment 

Four groups of gifted, underachieving 
students in the intermediate grades were 
established for purposes of providing 
varied treatment to improve persona) 
adjustment and academic achievement. 
The four groups were the human rela- 
tions group, which was oriented to group 
discussion of feelings and interpersonal 
dynamics, the academic group, which 
focused pn the presentation and discus- 
sion of scientific and other related sub- 
jects in group discussion, individual 
counseling oriented to the discussion of 
feelings and interpersonal dynamics, and 
control group. The human relations 
group and the academic group participat* 
ed in weekly 1 and 1/2 hour discussions 
throughout the 1961-62 school year. 
There was no specific counseling proce* 
dure. Results of posttesting showed that 
although att four groups improved In 
areas of adjustment, the human rel^tioils 
group and the academic group only made 
significantly positive gains. Treatment 
groups made no greater academic gains 
than did the control group. It was con- 
eluded that participation in small group 
discussions did Improve adjustment, t>ut 
that this participation did not necessarily 
improve academic achievement. (For a 
follow up study, see HC 042 133.) (CB) 

ABSTRACT 42165 

i:CW 216.^ FD N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 26p. 
Kohn. Martin; Rosman. Bernice I.. 
Therapeutic Intervention with Dis- 
turbed Children in Day Care: 
Implications of the Deprivation lfy» 
pothesis* 

EDRS not available 

Childcare Quarterly: VI Ni ^21-46 Fall 
197 1 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; preschool chil- 
dren; intervention; child care centers; 
parent child relationship; behavior theo- 
ries; behavior patterns 

Presented ate findings and theorelicat 
conceptions derived from a program of 
therapeutic IntcrvenUon for emotionally 
disturbed preschool children iri day care 
ceritWs.-: JrtdjWdualized teaching with 
'ihelipiuW^tM Involved m0dlficatl6n of 
ti^ ttiche^YftdfMil Ifb)^ thera- 

;»ilpfWfilfi;iW"d#^ 

pi^lJlsfJr^^^^^^^^ that th^ 

6aW8fi^^ and 
eprlvatioii bf (flileirriaT^a The hy* 



pothesis was found to be incorrect. Two 
major patterns of disturbance were 
found: Apathy*Withdrawa) and An- 
ger-Defiance. Tlie individualtjeed teaching 
with therapeutic aims procedures was 
found to be a more promising approach 
for the high Apathy-Withdrawal children. 
The learning ^tiodel, proposed to replace 
the deprivation hypothesis, involves the 
concept that given the mother's approach 
to the child, the child unwittingly learns 
the reciprocal behavior pattern. Thus, 
deprivation of maternal care led to the 
An$er*Defiance syndrome rather than to 
Apathy- Withdrawal as expected. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 42366 

EC 04 2366 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 72 30p. 
Torrance, E. Paul 

Can We Teach Children to Think Cre^ 
atively? 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Creative Behavior; V6 N2 
PI 14-43 Second Quarter 1972 

Despriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creative thinking; research re- 
views (publications); effective leaching; 
teaching methods; success factors 

. The review of the status of knowledge 
about teaching children fo think creative- 
ly covers 142 studies of teaching children 
to think creatively which involve qualifi- 
cation and presentation of evidence. 
Studies with college students and adults 
are not included. Tables summarise the 
nature of the studies and their degree of 
success. Studies are classified into nine 
categories of ways of teaching creative 
thinking: training programs using the 
Osborn-Parnes Creative Problem Solving 
procedures, other disciplined procedures, 
packages of materials, creative arts, 
« inedi^ and reading programs, currlcular 
^ and administrative arrangements, teach- 
er-classroom and class environment vari- 
ables, motivation and competition, and 
facilitating testing conditions. The first 
table summarizes fre<)uency and estimate 
of success attained in the studies in each 
category. Tables for each of the catego- 
ries then present summary data on indi* 
vidual studies: investigator, grade level, 
nature of treatment, and significant (.05) 
differences. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 42917 

EC (V* 2917 ED N.A 

Publ. Date Sep 72 $p. 
Keating, Daniel P.; Stanley, Julian C. 
Extreme Measures for the Exception- 
ally Gifted In Matherhatlcs and Sci- 
ence, 

EDRS not available 

Educational Researcher; VI N9 P3-7 Sep 
1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
^fied; Junior high school students; edu- 
caifonal needs; mathematics; sciences; 
educatiohal opppftuniiics; advanced 
placement; case sfudies; undergraduate 
study 

Reporfed was a rese^fch prcijeci 6h the 
educational needi 6f '^hl)dren"exception- 
ally gifted fft mllheWMicl'iffd kf^fiee. A 
contest Was of^anlzW To^tfi^foferout- 
s'fhdirig sievehth; efghth and IVyeVf^o^^ 



ninth graders In which S96 students took 
the College Boards Standard Achieve- 
ment I'est-Mathematics and its Math 
L^vel I achievement test, 'and 192 stu- 
dents took the Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cational Progress, Series 11 (Step II) Sci- 
ence, Forms (A and IB. It was found 
that a significant number of studeOts al- 
ready knew much of the math and sci- 
ence they supposedly would be taught In 
high school. Case studies of a 12 year 
old and a 13 year old who were sent to 
college on the basis of their test scores 
were examined. Each student evidenced 
superior academic adjustment without 
any major emotional or social difficulties. 
Released time, evening, and summer 
courses were suggested as ways of meet- 
ing the educational needs of advanced 
students. A minimum estimate of the 
percentage of highly mathematically or 
scientifically precocious youths was re- 
ported to be .03%. Striking sex differ- 
ences In high level achievement were 
noted, 

ABSTRACT S0542 

EC 05 0542 EDNA. 
Publ. Date Dec 72 7p. 
Fetdhusen, John F.; Hobson, Sandra K» 
Freedom and Play: Catalysts for Crea- 
tivity, 

EDRS not available 

Elementary School Journal; V73 N3 
PI 49 55 Dec 1972 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
gifted; creative ability; child ho'jd; pro- 
gram descriptions; play; creative think- 
ing; afrecti\e behavior; Interpersonal re- 
lationship; pK'rmlssive environment 

Described anV evaluated was a 6 week 
creativity training program for 16 fifth 
and seventh grade ^children which 
stressed affective activities in a climate 
Said to be characterized by freedom, 
playfulness, and warm Interpersonal rela- 
tions. Citlpd was research in support of 
the idea that freedom from threat of 
evaluation and from inhibiting sets or 
directions is vital to creative thinking. 
Playfulness, defined as social and cogni- 
tive spontaneity, manifest Joy, and hu- 
mor was reported to be correlated with 
divergent thinking. Also cited was re- 
search finding warm interpersonal rela- 
tions to be one of the most important 
conditions for creative growth. Group 
activities and role playing were some of 
the methods used. Evaluation by means 
of a video tape, an anecdotal record, and 
reactions of parents and children found 
children's reactions to be highly posdive, 
while parents were hesitant or nonsop- 
portlve of freedom and openneu. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 50644 

RC 05 0644 EDNA., 
Publ. Date Ian 73 2p, 
Jensen, Jujie M. 

Do Ctft^d Chftdren Speak an Intellec- 
tual t^laleet? 

RDR§ rfot available 

Ex^cptibnAr Children; V39 N4 Pi37-J$ 
ian 19)3 , " 

Descrlpion; exceptional child reitArcl); 
gifted; laAjuage abiliif^ laWJiia^^ pat- 
ferhi] elem^hfa>y schdisrstudents - 
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Eighty average Of superior fifth grade 
boys ftiid i^rls were compared ort mtn^ 
lures of casiia] and cateful oral Unguage 
iiuericy. grammatka) cohtrol, ar>d grarh- 
mtkal fuftcUon, Uftguage (juar^ivty, tex* 
ical diversity, lexical uniqueness, and 
freedom from maz^s served as measures 
;0( fluency. Grarrtmatical control was 
clefir>cd by structural complexity fneaV 
lir^s, the occurrence and frequency of 
f basic syntactic patterns, and mastery of 
V^landard English usage. Th6 categories 
of expressing tentativenesSv questioning, 
flisuing commands, disagreeing, and re- 
. Sling persona) experiences were used to 
Ytxamlne Unguage (unclion. Data indicat- 
ed that all of the basic structural palteri^s 
of English occurred within the types- 
cripts of both ability sul>group5, that 
Standard English usage characterized the 
speech of both ability subgroups, and 
that the language differential between the 
ability subgroups was not siaiisiically 
significant on most comparisons. (GW) 

ABSTRACT wen 

EC 05 067 1 EON. A. 

PubL Date Fall 72 6p. 
Sisk, Dorothy 

Retntionshtp Between Se>f-Concep| 
and Creativity; Theory Into Practice. 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V16 N3 P229.34 
Fall 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
gifted: self concept: creativity; self es* 
teem; childhood; adolescence: academic 
achievement 

The relation between a realistic, positive 
self concept and creativity was Investi- 
gated with 45 children (aged 7 to 15 
years) who were described as having an 
10 range of 132 to 148 and as exhibiting 
at least three of the following character- 
istics: needs urging, waits for instruc- 
tions, withdraws, seeks to terminate, 
shy* difficult to establish rapport, and 
praise needed. The children^ creativity 
was assessed by means of the Franck 
Drawing Completion Test, open-ended 
stimulus questions posed In small group 
discussions, and teacher reports. 
Students were placed in class groupings 
of 15 and were inslfucted in terms of 
four principles which emphasised posi- 
tive aspects of the self and the learning 
process. Conscious efforts were made to 
praise children in classes that were engi- 
neered for success and to provide oppor- 
tunities' for writing and reacting io pic- 
tures; : poetry^ music, social situations 
^|id)rKi|tyre. After th* J>rogram, ji^f of 




Dejcrlpiorsf exceptional child research: 
gifted; adolescents; college preparafion; 
educational ptogti&ms; program descrip- 
tions; Educational needs; open education 

Reported was a project which aimed at 
familiarizing gified students (sixth. Sev- 
enth, and el^th graders) and iheir par- 
ents with higher educational facilities 
through campus visits to university facili- 
ties and through informative sessions on 
admlssionf procedures and scholarships. 
Students' evaluations indicaied that they 
resented the Extended day nature of the 
program . Project directors reported that 
the major contribution of the program 
was its assessment of the need for gifted 
students to be Involved at their level of 
achievement ihd Interest during the regu- 
lar .school day. It Was suggested that the 
op<n education model bit Investigated as 
an appropriate model for making ceilings 
less learning possible. (GW) 

ABSTRACT 5MdO 

EC 05 0890 ED N,A. 

PubL Date Jan 75 6p. 
Phillips » Victor K. 

Creativity; Performance, Profiles* and 
Perceptions. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Psychology; V85 Nl P25.30 
Jan 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; creaiive ability; college students; 
personality assessment: performance fac- 
tors; self concept: self evaluation 

investigated were the relationships 
among creative performance, personality 
profiles, and self-descriptions of 100 
undergraduate college students. The su> 
jects were divided fnio Wgh and low cre- 
ative groups by performartce on the 
Torrance'Tesls of Creative Thinking and 
were compared in terms of per sohality 
pattens and self perception variables. 
Results showed that h6\h high ar^d low 
creativity groups tended to manifest the 
appropriate high creaiive persorialiiy 
profile or low creative personality profile 
and also to describe ineir own creative 
or noncreaiive behavior with a significant 
degree of accuracy. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 5M4^ 
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Pub!. Date 4th Qtr 7 17p. 
Torrance; E. Paul , • 

Predictive Validity of ihe Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking. 
EbftS not available 

Journal of Creative Behavior; V6 ^14 
P236-J2 4ih Quarter I97i 

Descriptors: exceptional chiH risearch: 
gif i^d; research revlevy's'' (publicl^itions); 
creativhyrftsT validity: pfcdrcifonf cft^^^^ 
live 1h^^^^|^gKcr^H(^Xi^y i^e^si^i'Cht t^tU 
arice Test bT>^^^^ 

The author reviewed mljor lopg-range 
predictiye^M^' VtMdleV 
ance T6JI . CStl^^lvi Thfnk!ti|, ? and 
re^ortra thfiifrmn^^^ I fJylar 
follQWup 6f Wm^^ MUdy 
wiA'hfghi school =T(ddents%1n{iiated (h 
I95?,t1ftf behaviori prW3;^^ln 
sholi-range studies Occurred duririg a 



period ranging from a few days to I year 
following administration of tests of crea- 
tive thinkingi and ranged from ideas and 
(questions produced in standardized situa- 
tions (creative writing, science questions, 
curriculum tasks) to teaching behavior 
extending over a period of several 
months. Results of the l2-year predictive 
validity study indicated that creativity 
tests administered during high school 
years can predict adult creative achieve- 
ments, although h was noted thM Ss of 
the study were fairly advantaged and had 
ample opportunities snd freedom to de- 
velop their creative abilities. (OVV) 
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Publ. Date 72 g2p. 
The EfAn&hiim Program for the Im-' 
provement of (Pre<Coilege English « 
Final Eviifuatlon Report* 
Illinois Univ., Urbapa. Center for In- 
structional Research and Curriculum 
Evaluation 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; English; writing skills; senior high 
school students; demonstration projects: 
college preparation; program evaluatloni 
k>gical thinking; Inductive methods 

The report presents results of the evalua- 
tion of the, Effingham Program for the 
improvement of pre-Collegc English, an 
advanced course In pre-college rhetoftc 
offered to gifted students In several 
classes over a period of several years. 
The project attempted to improve both 
Intellectual content and methods of in- 
struction for gifted studehls in the areas 
of writing and dialogue In the English 
langiiage; Mijor (>rogrim features are 
explaln^drinductive teaching, student 
grading of themes, dail/ practice In pur- 
posive and discfplir^d Writing, use of 
specially prepared symbolic loplc maUfi- 
als. and thV Hawthorne effect Jas the 
result of being a derrjonslraiion ffrOject). 
Data from students and visitors showed 
that both groups perceived unique as- 
pects of the instruction Other data 
showed that students who took the 
course received improved grades in 
freshrnan English classes at three uni- 
versitfcsi and that during one school year 
the writing ability of the students in the 
course improved decidedly, (KW) 
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femal^i^iel* ^^^^ 
were qiiest|<Jried lb rfelerj^lni wBltK^t : 
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tbcir creative potential was slghiflcamty 
related to basic dlmenslon$ of parent 
child relationships. Mate and female stu- 
dents having personality traits fre<)uent1y 



associated with creativity tended to de- 
scribe both parents as more rejectl.ig 
than loving. Casual versus demanding 



parent behavior was not found to be re* 
lated 10 creativity potential; Protective 
fathers were recalled only by females 
with low creative poientlat. (Author/OW) 
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ing and signed by an off icer of LIPCO. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect to this or any 
other agreement with LIPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as ordered, LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other remedies defer any 
further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of LIPCO 
in exercising any right hereunder shall waive any 
rights of LIPCO or modify this Agreement, 

ia GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants. Any question concerning its validity, con- 
struction, or performance shall be governed by the 
laws of the State of New York. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 



P.O. Drawer O, Bethesda, Md. 20014 



For EDRS Ui6 

CUSTOMER NO 
ORDER NO. _ 
TYPE ^ 



CAT, 



INVOICES 
ONFaE - 



MLLTO: 



ON-DEMAND ORDER BLANK 

SHIP TO: 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 



tt«m 



10 



11 



13 



14 



ERIC REPORTS TO BE ORDiRiD 



ERIC Report 
(6 Dis^K ED Ho) 



Number of Copies 



M/F 



PC 



O PREPAID . , 

□ TAX EXEMPTION >J0, 

□ DEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER 
D CHECK NUMBER ^ 



Unit Price 



SUBTOTAL 



SALeSTAX 



POSTACB 



TOTAL 



JoXa\ Price 



^ brderi are fMM only from ED acoesslon numberr Titlei are rtot 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 



• Order ERIC ReporU only by 6 digit ED No, shown 
in Research In Education (RIE) or other Indices 

e Indicate if you want microfiche film (M/F) or 
paper copies (PC) 

• Enterunitprfcesfrom the Price Lilt below* AH 
other prices are out of date 

• Enclose chedc or money ordar payable to EDRS 
for orders totalling less than $10.00 



PRICE LIST 


MICROFICHE (M/f^ 

Each ERIC Report -$0.65 

Microfiche Film iM/f) is a 
4''x6" sheet of microfilm 
onwtikh up to 70 pages of 
text are reoroduced. 


PAPER COPIES (PC) 

Number of Pages Prfc^ 
per ERIC Report: ' 

1 - 100 $3.29 
101 - 200 6,68 
201 300 9.87 

Each additional 
100 pageior 

portion theraof - $3,29 



NOTEr 



1, Poiirth CtoM Book R«tt or lhr$ry R«t« pottt^e It 
IndlmM h abovt pHeee. 

2, The dlfftrtnce UhMen Book R«ti or Lferery R»t* And 
iUtt din or forttan pofUoa <outsld« t8» cootlmiitut 
United 6totei) r$t# wiM be blllad t1 to«t. 

3, Paper eoplH (PC). fhowf> m hard copy (HC) In pMt RiE 
biuH, wtfl be tUpled whh heivy paper tover*. 



SICjNATURE* 



DATE 



TITLE OR DEPT. 



MAKiALL dRAnSPAVAHC Td idfiS 



ff^ ""1^ SEftVICE 11 operated by LeaJ«> (rtforrnatJOh Producti, Inc. for the U.$. Office of Education. 

k ERJ ^ •$OBJiCrT0ALLTeAM$AN0CO^0tTH>N$0Nfie\/'€fi$£SfdiO^TH^ 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth hArAtnmAy changed with- 
out notice; however, any price change will be subject 
to the approval of the U.$. Office of Education Con- 
tf acting Officer, 

2. MYMENT 

The prices set forth herein do not include any 
selw, use. excise, or similar taxes which may apply to 
the sdte of microfiche or hard copy to the Customer. 
The cost of such taxes, if any, shall be borne bV the 
Customer. f 

Payment shall b6 made net thirty (30) days from 
date of Invoice, Payment shall be without expense to 
LIPCO. 

3. flEPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be repro- 
duced for not-for-profit educational Institutions and 
organiiat(ons;provlded however, that express permls- 
ilon to reproduce a copyrighted document provided 
hereunder must be obtafi^ In writing from the copy* 
fliht hoWer rwted on the titfe page of such copy^ 
righted document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or any 
other person for any failure or delay in the perfor- 
mance of eny obJIgatioo jf such failure of detay (a) is 
due to events beyond the control of IIPCO Including, 
but not limited to, fire, storm, flood, earthquake, ex- 
plosion, accident, acts of the public enemy/ strikes, 
lockouts, labor disputes, labor shortage, vwrk stop- 
pages, trdnsportatlon embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, acts of 
6od, or acts or regulations or priorities of the federal, 
state, or local flovernments; |b) is due tp failures of 
performance of subcontractors beyond LI PCO.s con- 
trol and wfthout negligence on the part of LIPCO; or 
(c} Is due to erroneous or incomplete Information 
furnished by Customer. 



8. LIABtLITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any, arising hereunder shall 
not excwl restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be ((able for special, con- 
sequential, oi lk)uklated dam^es arising from the 
provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EXPRESS OR 
IMPUEO, AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER, 
INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANT- 
ABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE. 

7. QUALITY 

LIPCO will replace produces returned because of 
reproduction defects or Incompleteness. The quality 
of the Input document Is not the responsibility of 
LIPCO. Best available copy will be supplied; 

8. CHANGES 

No vyaiver, alteratton, or modification of any of 
the provisions hereof shall be binding unless in writ- 
ing and signed by an officer of LIPCO. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or any 
other agreement with LiPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as ordered, LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other remedies defer any 
further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delayof LIPCO 
In exercising any right hereunder shall waive any 
rights of LI PCO c^r modify this Agreement. 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants. Any question concerning its valWity, con- 
struction, or performance shall be governed by the 
laws of the State of New York. 



